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WILL THE PRESENT UPWARD TREND OF WORLD 
PRICES CONTINUE? 

The whole civilized world is now eager to know whether i 
future the high cost of living is to advance further, recede, or r 
main stationary. Opinions are plentiful but data supporting them 
are few. Even the best forecasts I have seen appear to be based 
on a very incomplete comprehension ol thie problem. Many con 
ceive it as a problem of ordinary supply and demand and 
cuss the general price level as they would discuss the price of 
wheat or any other commodity, overlooking the fact that th 
causes affecting price levels are as distinct from those affecting 
an individual price as the causes affecting the tides are distinct 
from those affecting an individual wave. 

The problem cf the cost of living is primarily a problem of the 
general level of prices, although it is also partly a problem of 
special prices. If the phrase “cost of living” were uscd to refer 
to the general level of all prices the problem would be purely of 
the former type and not at all of the latter. But this phrase is 
usually taken as referring only to special groups of commodities, 


mostly foods, and only for the retail prices of the S( commoditi s 


The general level of prices, on the other hand, means the level of 


all prices, whether retail, wholesale, jobbing, factory or farm 
prices, and of all commodities, whether of food, raw material, ma 
chinery, land, stocks, bonds, or any other goods whatsoever which 
are bought and sold. Now, the “cost of living” will go up and 
down with the general level of prices and at the same time fluctuate 
from special causes of its own, just as a buoy in the ocean goes 
up and down not only with the tides but also with the waves. 
The statistics of the past indicate that the recent rise in the 
cost of living has been for the most part due to the general rise in 
prices of all kinds, and only to a small extent, if at all, to special 
causes applying to the retail price of foods. In what follows we 


shall discuss only the causes affecting the general level of prices. 
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The problem, then, is to forecast the future world stock of 
money. But it is more than this. Even if we forecast the world’s 
stock of money, we must still take account of the other four price- 
influencing factors in the equation of exchange. In particular we 
must not forget the increasing use of deposit curr ney by means 
of checks. This factor, which is certain to play an increasingly 
important role in future price movements, has been almost wholly 
neglected in the discussions of this subject. 

The problem of forecasting future price levels is, then, nothing 
more or less than the problem of forecasting the five factors which 
fix price levels, viz... M, M’, V, V’ and T. In the article “The Equa- 
tion of Exchange for 1911 and Forecast” in the June number of 
this Journal, the statistics of these magnitudes for the United 
States were given for the years 1896 to 1911 inclusive. The 
figures for 1896 and 1911 are reproduced. I have added the per- 
centage rates of growth per annum between these dates. 


MAGNITUDES IN THE EQUATION OF EXCHANGE AND THEIR RATES OF 
GROWTH PER ANNUM (FOR THE UNITED STATES). 


Veloce Total 


Veloce ity? Vol- Money | Check} expendi 
Depos- ity? de- Price (ume of! expen- | expen ture 
Money}, its! (m'n'y)| posits)) level’ | trade*) diture' diture! 
VU P T MY err 
bsolu Pures 
A lute figut 0.88 2.71 18.8 36.4 60.3 191 16 We 115 
for 1896 
bsolute figures 
| 7.98 20.9 49.9 102.2418 34 388 422 


for 1911 
Percentage rate 
of growth per 4.2 eS) 07 2.0 3.5 5.3 5.20 9.5 9 
innum, 

‘Measured in billions of dollars. 

? Number of times turned over per year. 

*As a percentage of the price level of 1909. 

* Measured in units each worth $1 in 1909. 

* Measured in billions of dollars. This column includes not only “total ex 
penditures” (MV +. M’V’) but also its equal, “total value of goods purchased” 
(PE). 

We see that the deposits subject to check have increased with 
great rapidity (7.3 per cent per annum) and that the use of these 
deposits by checks increased still more rapidly (9.5 per cent). 
Both far outstripped trade which increased at 5.3 per cent, al 
though trade outstripped money which increased at 4.2 per cent. 
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of increase in recent years of the six magnitudes in the equation of 


exchange for the four foreign countries of chief interest to the 


United States, together with certain derivative magnitudes. As 


the figures can be only rough estimates, they are not given nearer 


than to the nearest half of one per ce nt. 


Recent Percentage Rates of Growt er 
Canada } 2 9 
Great Britain 3 { 
Germa 2 2 6 i 
France l 7 ( 4 


The chief errors or discrepancies in this table are doubtless those 


in the rates found for V’. The reason is that these rates are de 


rived indirectly, by subtracting the rate of increase of M’, from the 


worterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, Mulhall’s New 


listics (edited by Webb), and The 


Dictionary of Sta- 
Encyclopedia Brittanica Deposits in- 
clude more or less complete statistics for the United States, Canada, Great 


Britain, Australia, Germany, France, Austro-Hungarian Bank, Holland, 


Denmark, Norway, Mexico, Sweden, Switzerland, Russia, Japan, India. 
\’. Rates here are guesses based on the fact that the previous calculations for 
the United States show a rate of increase of 0 


.7 per cent It is assumed 
that this rate—slightly over 


per cent—applies to Canada and, to be 
conservative, that in all other countries it is negligible. Later we shall 
give reasons for believing that the velocity of circulation is really increasing 
although we have no means of knowing at what 


M'V 


rate 
The percentage rate of increase of M'l’ (the total check expenditure) 
is assumed to be equal to the percentage rate of increase of bank clearings. 


The statistics of bank clearings are taken from the same sources as those 


of deposits. The clearings used for “France” are only those for Paris 


Statistics of clearings for “English Speaking” nations include the United 


States, Canada, England (london and four other principal towns), and 


Australia (Sydney, 7 per cent and Melbourne, 5 per cent) Ihe statistics 
include the clearitr 
Austria (15 per cent, comprising Briinner, P 


of clearings for “Continental Europe and Japan” 
Italy (11 per cent) and 
Budapest and Vienna) 


tor 


Chis is calculated as the excess of the percentage increase in M'V’ over 
that in M’, 
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It will be seen that the figures roughly check each other but 
that there are some discrepancies. ‘The percentage rates of growth 
of the two sides of the equation of exchange ought to be exactly 
equal. ‘This is true of Great Britain where both MV + M’V’ and 
PT are found to be increasing at the rate of 44 per cent per 
nnum. For Canada MV + M’V’ is found to be increasing at 
he rate of 11 per cent and PT, only 9 per cent. For Germany 
the rates disagree more, being 5 per cent and 8!4 per cent. For 
France the rate of increase of MV -+- M’V’ cannot be definitely 
determined. It is an average of 1 per cent for MV and 11 per 
cent for M’V’ and therefore lies between 1 per cent and 11 per 
cent, but we have no exact knowledge of the relative importance of 
MV and M’V’, 

The table shows that deposits are increasing far more rapidly 
than money. This fact is of great significance, especially in ref 
erence to the future trend of prices. 

The volume of trade is increasing at rates less in all cases than 
deposits. This is true of the four particular countries in the pre 
ceding table, as well as in the United States cited in the former 
table, and in the various parts of the world given in the table 
which follows. In all eight instances (United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, “English Speaking,” “Conti- 
nental Europe and Japan” and “Other Countries”) trade (7°) 
is growing more slowly—usually much more slowly—than the 
use of checks (M’V’). In all cases except Canada it (7') is 
growing faster than money (M) or than the circulation of money 
(M V); but in all cases it is growing more slowly than the total 
use of circulating media (MV +- M’V’).* 

In the following table’ the whole gold-standard world is in 
cluded, grouped into three great divisions selected because of dif 
ferences in the relative use of checks and money. The first group, 
including “English speaking countries” (United States, Canada, 


Great Britain and Australia), makes a very extensive use of 


‘This is true unless we except the uncorrected figures for Germany, “Con 


tinental Europe and Japan” and “Other Countries” for all of which categories 
the figures fail to check each other up. When these figures are corrected to 
become mutually consistent, the rates of increase of T are found to be less 
than of MV + M’'V’ precisely as in the other cases. For the world as a 
whole the volume of trade has certainly increased less rapidly than the use of 


circulating media. 


®’ The method of constructing this table is explained in the preceding footnote 
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average of the rates of increase of railroad tons carried. railroad 
gross receipts, post-office gross receipts, imports and exports 
(quantities) and shipping tonnage. These items naturally show 
i great rate of increase in countries where thx railway, the post 
office and the steamship have not been in use long enough to have 
ipproached as vet their full development. Like most young or 
ganisms they grow especially fast and consequently are not goox 
indications of 7’. The growth of the railroads is not a good indi- 
cation of the volume of trade for countries like India, though it 
may be a fairly good index for the volume of trade for the United 
States, Great Britain and Europe. In countries where these in 
ventions are now being introduced the rate of growth represents 
chiefly the development of these particular inventions, and not 
simply the growth of business in general, while in the countries 
where the railroad, post office and steamship have already re iched 
nearly their full development or maturity, their growth depends 
chiefly on the growth of business In general. In view of this con 
sideration, the fact that the figures for the rates of growth of 
the volume of trade (7') are greater in “Continental Europe and 


Japan” than in “English Speaking Countries” and are still greater 
for “Other Countries” casts no discredit on the other figures of 
the table. 

The figures for the United States which are included in the last 
table were worked out by the same rough method as for the other 
countries. The results in general agree fairly well with those 
obtained by the more exact method employed in the June article 
and summarized in the beginning of this article. This agreement 
increases our confidence in the other figures in the table.° The 
agreement is especially satisfactory for the chief magnitudes MV, 
M’V’, and PT. 

*The full comparison of the figures for the United States calculated by 


the “rough” and “exact” methods is as follows in percentages: 


N 
M M P T MV | M'V MV+M'V PT 
Rough 4! | 4 
Exact 4.2 7.3 2.0 5.3 0.5 
The worst discrepancy is in V’ the rate for which by the rough method sh 
negative result The latter is cle irly im error and is probably due, in ac- 


cordance with previous explanations, to the cumulative effect of two error 
one in the “rough” rate for M’'V’ (8 per cent) which is too small, and the 


other in the “rough” rate (10 per cent) for MM’, which is too large 
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volume of trade (7'), the growth of circulating media being 7 per 
cent per annum and the growth of trade being only 414 per cent 
per annum. The 7 per cent growth of circulating media was, in 
turn, due principally to the growth in check circulation (.W’V’) 
which advanced 8 per cent per annum. This 8 per cent growth in 
check circulation was, in turn, due chiefly to the growth of depos 
its (WZ) which advanced 61% per cent. Of this 61% per cent 
growth of deposits, in turn 21% per cent was due to the increass 
of money (M) and the balance, 4 per cent, to the outstripping of 


money by deposits, t.e., to the growth of relative deposits 


Forecast for the Gold Standard World 


As previously stated and elsewhere emphasized,” M’, the volume 
of deposits subject to check, tends to keep pace with M, the quan 
tity of money in circulation. It follows that a part of the in 
crease in M’ is due to the increase in M. Consequently also a part 
of the increase in M’ V’ is due to the increase in M. It is well to 
bear this in mind, for the principal importance of the increase in 
gold production lies in its effect on M’. The mere increase in M 
alone would be relatively unimportant. If M, instead of increas 
ing 21% per cent, had not increased at all, M’ would not have in 
creased 614 per cent but only 4 per cent. In that case there 
would have been no increase in the price level. So also, if in the 
future M should suddenly cease increasing while M’ relatively to 


per cent. But even this does not sufficiently allow for the exaggeration in 
our index of 7, since that exaggeration probably applies to all other countries, 
unless possibly England and France, where the post office and railway busi 
ness has not been greatly extended except in specific response to the general 
growth of business. In both these countries the JT rate is calculated at 
3 per cent. But in all other countries the results are doubtless exagger 
ations. We have already presented internal evidence of this in the great 
discrepancy between the estimates in the two sides of the equations, in 
“Continental Europe and Japan” and in “Other Countries.” In the former 
the excess of the side of the equation on which T is found is 2 per cent to 
4 per cent, while in the latter it is from 7 per cent to 9 per cent. In the 
United States the excess was 114, per cent. Taking all these considerations into 
account, I feel safe, when making the final adjustments, in trimming down 
the T rate from 5 to 41% per cent. It is believed that the final estimate is in 
general correct within less than one point (one per cent of growth). This is 
not a high degree of accuracy but it represents, I believe, a better basis for 
forecasting the future than any which has hitherto been employed 


*See The Purchasing Power of Money, chs. 3, 8. 
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decrease for a good many years to come, it is probably not far from 
the maximum output. There has been no gain in the world’s produc- 
tion for some years except that made by the Rand.” 

We conclude then that, so far as the future production of gold 
is concerned, it is not safe to predict any great future increase 
although it would be still less safe!! to predict a decrease. It 
seems safe only to say that the production of gold will not decrease 
fast nor suddenly and that whether or not its production decreases 
it all, gold will for many years still be produced in sufficient quan 
tities to create a net addition to the world’s money and bank re 
serves of, let us say, at least 2 per cent per annum, or one half 
per cent less than the present rate. It seems unlikely that the 
rate of increase of money stock will fall much below this. 

The fact that the gold standard world is now so large tends of 
course to lessen the effect of fresh supplies of money, but thes« 
supplies are also large while bank deposits are becoming a mor¢ 
and more dominant feature. There was a time when the Orient 
acted as a “sink” of the precious metals and to some extent it 
does so still. India has been yoked to the gold standard since 
1893-1898 and this fact has doubtless mitigated the rise of prices 
which the world has experienced since 1896. What Professor J. 
Stanley Jevons said of India, when gold and silver countries were 
united through bimetallism, holds true today when India is linked 


to gold standard countries through the “gold exchange standard 
He sald: 

“Asia, then, is the great reservoir and sink of the precious metals. 
It has saved us from a commercial revolution and taken off our hands 
many millions of bullion which would be worse than useless here. 
And from the earliest historical ages it has stood in a similar relation 
to Europe. In the Middle Ages it relieved Europe of the excess of 
Spanish-American treasure, just as it now relieves it of the excess of 
Australian treasure.”’ 

According to the Director of the Mint, for the eleven years 
1900-1910, India absorbed 434 millions of gold and, for the Brit- 
ish fiscal year ending March $1, 1911, the net imports were 90 
million dollars, or about one quarter of the world product after 
the industrial consumption was provided for. A correspondent 
of the Director of the Mint writes: 


“ Report of the Director of the Mint for 1911, p. 67. 
" How hazardous it is to set a limit to gold discovery is well illustrated by 
the prediction of the Austrian geologist, Suess, fifteen years ago, that gold 


production had reached its climax and would decline! 


43 Investigations in Currency and Finance (london, 1884), p. 137 
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rection especially in slow and backward countries like India. 
Again the extension of banking tends in the same direction. Where 
banking does not exist, money is hoarded, i.e., circulates slowly. 
Where banking is introduced, money is deposited and finds its way 
into circulation. No one will, I think, deny that, for many reas 
ons. hoarding 1S constantly on the decrease, and a decrease in 
hoarding means an increase in velocity of circulation. It was not 
long ago when French people stowed away large sums of money 
in stockings and other domestic receptacles. These were their 
chief savings banks, and savings meant hoards. But today all 
money not needed for immediate use is generally deposited in som« 
sort of bank, whether a savings bank or an ordinary bank of 
deposit, and is thence returned by that bank into circulation or 
used as a reserve for several times its value in deposits subject to 
check. In either case the effect is virtually to inflate the currency. 

We may, I believe, expect such a release of oriental hoards in 
the future. The astonishing lengths to which hoarding is now 
carried in Egypt and India are emphasized by Director Roberts 
of the United States Mint. He says: 

“The Egyptian situation is somewhat like that of India. The 
country is on a gold basis, and for 30 years has been steadily taking 
gold in the settlement of its trade balances. The high price of cotton 
in recent years and the increasing production of the country explains 
the trade balances, but there is some mystery about the way the 
gold disappears from view. It does not enter into bank stocks, and 
it is difficult to understand how a country of its size and population 
and in which the masses of the people are so poor can absorb so much 
gold coin. . . . Some light is shed upon the situation by the follow- 
ing statement in an address by Lord Cromer, made in London in 1907: 

‘A little while ago I heard of an Egyptian gentleman who died 
leaving a fortune of £80,000, the whole of which was in gold coin in 
his cellars. Then, again, I heard of a substantial yeoman who bought 
a property for £25,000. Half an hour after the contract was signed 
he appeared with a train of donkeys bearing on their backs the 
money, which had been buried in his garden. I hear that on the 
occasion of a fire in a provincial town no less than £5,000 was found 
hidden in earthen pots. I could multiply instances of this sort. 
There can be no doubt that the practice of hoarding is carried on to 
an excessive degree." (The Statist, Nov. 2.) 

The amount of such hoards has been emphasized by Director 
Roberts of the United States Mint as evidence that they provide 
a future sink for gold and thus tend to absorb gold, and perhaps 
arrest the rise of prices. There can be no doubt that oriental 
hoarding will continue for years to afford an outlet for redundant 
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demands made upon it that a large part of the early additions to 
the world’s stock were absorbed to strengthen weak reserves and 
government hoards and to replace silver and paper. About a 
billion of gold has been accumulated by the United States in the 
last ten years and about half a billion by Russia and France. 
Moreover, Japan, Argentina, Brazil and Mexico have absorbed 
much gold. India, Mexico, the Philippines, Panama and_ the 
Straits Settlements have made demands on gold to sustain their 
“gold exchange standard.” An economist of note writes: 

The effect in raising prices I think, however, would have been vastly 
greater than it has been had not the United States, Russia and Egypt 
been hoarding gold and thus employing it uneconomically.’ 

These demands on gold have now been so far satisfied that in 
the future any addition to the world’s stock will be freer to act on 
prices both as a circulating medium and as bank reserves. This 
means that what may be called the “virtual velocity of circulation” 
of money will be increased. 

M’. We come next to the volume of deposits subject to check 
(M’) and their velocity of circulation or “activity” (V’). 
These together constitute the use of checks (.W’V’). Perhaps no 
factor has been so greatly neglected or underestimated in import- 
ance as the use of checks. When once it is recognized that de 
posits subject to check are a form of currency similar in function 
to bank notes,—nay, are today the chief form, the discussion of 
the price level will assume a new phase. 

As was shown in my June article, in the United States the vol- 
ume of check transactions forms 92 per cent of all transactions. 
Probably something like this ratio obtains in Canada and England. 
Outside of English speaking lands, however, the ratio is undoubt 
edly much less. If we could assume that the volume of check 
transactions actually maintained a constant ratio to that of money 
transactions, the circulation of checks would not then have to be 
reckoned with as an independent factor. Some day in the future, 
when the use of checks has grown up to its work, it would not be 
strange if the ratio of checks to money should remain fairly con 
stant. At present, however, we are passing through a long transi 
tion period during which the device of using checks instead of 
money is being extended with prodigious rapidity. This is the 
dominant feature of the present situation and forms the chief basis 
of the forecast here attempted. All nations—even those whicl 
have used checks for generations—are making a continually larger 
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of deposits are more defective than those of money. The third 
group shows money to be only one fifth of the deposits although 
there is the same probability that this ratio is too small also. 
Unfortunately neither the figures for money nor the figures for 
deposits which were used in forming these ratios, exactly repre- 
sent the M and M’ of our table. The money in the country in- 
cludes money in banks and government vaults, while the deposits 
include many deposits which are not subject to check. Yet in a 
general way we may believe that the relative importance of money 
in circulation and deposits subject to check is approximately rep- 
resented in the table.*° At any rate the obvious lesson of the 
figures is a prodigiously rapid expansion of deposit-banking 
throughout the world. 

V’. We come next to the activity of deposits subject to check. 
In the United States this has shown a progressive tendency to in- 
crease. As the factors—concentration of population in cities, 
rapid transportation, etc.—which tend to increase V’ are con- 
stantly increasing, we may expect this factor to increase for other 
countries also. That concentration of population in cities is a 
very powerful influence in accelerating the activity of bank ac- 
counts is shown clearly by the figures of Pierre des Essars and 
myself. The activity of deposits varies almost exactly with the 
size of the cities and the range of variation is surprisingly great. 
This exceeds 100 times a year in Paris, Berlin and Brussels, but 
is only 16 times a year in New Haven, four times a year in Athens, 
Greece, and only once a year in Santa Barbara, California.'® 

These results accord with the fact that the velocity of circula- 
tion in the United States has increased very substantially during 
the last fifteen years—from 37 times a year to 50 times a year. 

Finally, we have the testimony of the statistics of clearing 
houses. The rate at which these increase is used as a rough indi- 
cation of the rate at which the use of checks (M’V’) increases. 
As the figures in our tables show, clearings usually show a more 
rapid rate of increase than deposits. This indicates that the use 


*In the United States the money in circulation is only about half of the 
money in the country, and the deposits subject to check are likewise about 
half, so that the true ratio, 4.7, of M’ to M, turns out to be exactly the same 
as the ratio of deposits to money in the country as calculated by the rough 
method used in the table. 

See “La vitesse de la circulation,” in Journal de la Société de Statistique 


de Paris, April 1895, p. 148, and The Purchasing Power of Money, p. 87 
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The weight symbolizing a purse, represents M, the money in circulation 


money 


The leverage of this purse, or its distance from the fulcrum, represents V, the velocity of circulation of money 


[}]symbolizing a bank book, represents Mi! the bank deposits against which checks are drawn, 


The leverage of this bank book represents V} the velocity of circulation (“activity”) of these deposits 


symbolizing a grocer’'s tray, represents T,, the volume of trade. 


The leverage of this tray represents P’ the index number of prices measured as a percentage of the prices of ‘911 
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“probable” is less than the rate (7.3) in the United States. This is 
But before 
up “Continental Europe and Japan” will cut 


due chiefly to the low rate (3 per cent) in England. 
fifteen years are 
so large a figure in the average that the low rate in England will 
have less weight and the high rates of Germany and other coun- 
tries, now relatively insignificant in their volume of deposits, will 
have more weight. The result may well be that the world’s average 
rate of increase of deposits will be greater in the future even if 


the rates in some or all individual countries should become less. 


HYPOTHETICAL FIGURES ILLUSTRATING FUTURE GROWTH 
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(FIGURES FOR THE ABSOLUTE SIZE OF M, M’, AND T ARE IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
> b> ~ ~ 
| M 
M M‘ P 7 M 
Assumed for 1911 12 15 | 21 0 11.00 (1000 250 | 750 1000 1y% 25 
Future (Probable! 2 6 2 4% 
rates of 
growth | Conserva- 
| tive* 1% ) 0 0 | 
| 
| 
Results (Probable! 16 36 23 62 (1.34 (1940 370) (2230 2600 14 
in 15 J — - 
years ) Conserva- 
tive?) 15 31 21 58 |1.02 (2080 2115 2 1§ 


*By “probable” is meant: “In case all five price-determining factors grow 
as recent experience and present prospects indicate to be most probable.” 

7 By “conservative” is meant: “In case all price-raising factors (M, M’, V, 
V') grow as slowly as could reasonably be assumed and the price-restraining 
factor (T) grows as fast as could reasonably be assumed.” 

* Relatively to money in circulation. 


*As percentage of total expenditures. 


case are for M, V 
VY’ reduced by half a point from those of the “probable” case, that 


The rates selected for the ‘“*conservative” and 
for M’ reduced one point (i.e., reduced half a point because of the 
reduction of a half point in the M rate and another half a point 
on its own account) and that for T' raised half « point. 

The “probable” figures illustrate, what has already been implied, 
that the outlook is for a rise of prices of 2 per cent per annum or 
from an assumed 100 per cent in 1911 to 134 per cent in 1926, 
i.e. a rise of one third in the next fifteen years, while on the most 
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The table illustrates clearly how the increasing dominance of 
deposit currency will tend to push prices upward even if the 
growth in the volume of money should diminish by 14, i.e., by 20 
per cent, and this in spite of the reduction of 1% in the rate of 
growth of deposits which would follow from the reduction of that 
amount in the growth of money. In other words, in spite of the fact 


that the figures both for M and for a are assumed to be 14 a point 


lower in the future than in the past, the resulting rise of prices is 
the same in the future as in the past, owing simply to the increas- 
ing dominance of M’ in controlling the result. This increasing 
M 


represented as changing in the next 15 years from a supposed 


importance of M”’ is illustrated by the increase in which is 


opinion, the liability to fluctuation and therefore strengthens the conclusions 
which follow. By “probable deviation” in this case is, of course, meant the 
probable change of rates of growth from their present figures to those of the 
next fifteen years. To say, for instance, that the probable deviation of M 
is 4 means: “It is as likely as not that the annual rate of growth of M in the 
next fifteen years will vary from that recently experienced by 1.” This implies, 
for instance, that as likely as not the average rate of new gold coinage com- 
bined with other additions to the world’s stock of money in the next fifteen 
years will be 20 per cent greater or less than it is now. We have no good 
statistics by which to test these purely conjectural figures. As already noted, 
the annual output of gold during recent years has maintained a remarkably 
steady relation to the estimated stock of gold in the world. If we take the 
various available estimates of the total money in the world (in the years 1860, 
1883, 1890, 1896, 1910) and compare with them the average annual yearly pro 
duction of gold in the few years immediately preceding and succeeding these 
dates, we find that the gold production amounted in these respective years 
to approximately 2 per cent, 1144 per cent, 1 per cent, 2 per cent and 31% per 
cent. The “probable deviation” of any one of these figures from the mean 
is by the usual formula, about .6. The variability as between immediately 
successive periods of fifteen years each would be presumably less. For bank 
deposits no uniform series of statistics are available for a long series of years. 
The best we can do is to take the “individual deposits” in the United States 
for the last 15 years and the 15 years immediately preceding and to com- 
pare them with the increase in money in circulation outside of banks and 
United States government vaults. In this way it is found that the annual 
rate of increase of deposits relatively to money is exactly 3 per cent in both 
periods. (The money increased 1 per cent per annum in the first period and 
814, per cent in the second; while absolute deposits increased 4 per cent and 
111%, per cent respectively.) For the volume of trade we likewise have na 
extended and uniform figures to indicate variability. We only have the 
rough calculation of Professor Kemmerer beginning in 1879 and extending 
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the steady upward movement in prices is pretty sure to mean a 
boom, and a boom is the incubation period for a crisis. 

No upper limit is assigned to the possible rate of rise of prices, 
for the reason that we can never know when new and rich mines will 
be discovered or when someone will find a paying method of ex 
tracting gold from the Southern clays or even from sea water. 

We conclude then that prices are almost sure to continue to 
rise in the next decade or two, probably as fast on the average as 
2 per cent per annum. 

It is interesting to observe that the United States now has the 
dominant role in the world drama which these statistics aim to 
picture. This is especially true in respect to deposits subject to 
check. We know that the total individual deposits in the United 
States are sixteen billions, and those subject to check are eight 
billions. In all other countries the total deposits reported are 
only about thirteen billions. If it be true that, in these countries 
also, the deposits subject to check constitute about half of the 
total deposits, there are as yet among these other nations only 
about six and one half billions of deposits subject to check. The 
fact that the United States deposits loom up as so large a part 
of the world’s deposits need not surprise us when we realize how 
much higher the American price level is than that of other and 
especially oriental countries and how much more money we have 
per capita. India, for instance, with its teeming millions, has 
only 67 cents per capita, while the United States has $35 of which 
about half is in actual circulation. In addition we have a per 
capita of $150 of deposits subject to check. The fact that prices 
in the United States and Canada have risen more rapidly than 
elsewhere is, in my opinion, chiefly due to the rapid rate at which 
deposits in these countries have increased. 

As was indicated in the June article, the unequal advances in 
prices in different countries will, in general, tend toward mutual 
correction. This will imply changes in international trade. The 
relatively slight rise in England tends to make England attractive 
to purchasers and unattractive to sellers. The opposite is true 
of the United States, Canada and Germany. We may therefore 
expect in the immediate future a great stimulus to British export 
trade (and to the import of gold), retardation in import trade 
(and in export of gold) and opposite tendencies in the trade of 
the United States, Canada and Germany. But these adjustments 
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THE REPORT OF THE TARIFF BOARD ON COTTON 
MANUFACTURES 


In its report on Cotton Manufactures, the Tariff Board has 
drawn conclusions which, if used as the basis for legislation, will 
necessitate material reductions in the duties of Schedule I. Con- 
clusions so at variance with manufacturers’ statements and _ pro- 
tectionist arguments bespeak the independence and impartiality of 
the report. And the data collected, although in some respects in- 
complete, provide a valuable source of information for the study 
of comparative costs, prices, and industrial and commercial meth- 
ods. 

The investigation covered 81 spinning and weaving mills in the 
United States, with 5,210,836 spindles and 133,761 looms, or 
about one fifth of the total in the country. In the knit-goods in- 
dustry the records of only 17 mills were examined. Information 
was obtained from England, France, Germany, Canada, and 
Japan, but the chief comparisons were between English and 
American spinning, weaving, and finishing costs and prices, and 
German and American knitting costs. England has been the lead- 
ing competitor in the spinning, weaving, and finishing industries, 
and Germany in the knit-goods trade. 

Inasmuch as raw cotton costs no more in the United States 
than in Europe, and is subject to no tariff duty in this country, 
the investigation was confined to manufacturing costs. Special 
branches, such as lace and embroidery making, were not investi- 
gated. The matter of the report may be divided into four parts: 
(1) spinning, (2) weaving, (3) finishing, and (4) knitting. 

(1) The data for determining costs were taken from the books 
of manufacturers by agents of the Board. Owing to diversity in 
accounting methods it was necessary to formulate plans of cost 
determination which could be applied uniformly to the figures 
from each mill. In spinning, the Board was able to make its most 
complete analysis of both domestic and foreign costs. Not only 
is there less diversity of structure in yarns than in fabrics, but 
more detailed statements could be obtained from English spinners 
than from other foreign manufacturers. 

The Board properly made allowance for the difference in the 
predominant technical methods in England and the United States, 
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Difference in 


Difference in total conver- 

labor cost per sion cost per 
pound of yarn pound of yarn Duty 
Warp yarn No. 30...... 30.0058 $0.0172 $0.05 
Weft .0012 05 
0069 285 12 
= 0088 0363 14 


No coarse yarns, which would have shown less divergence in costs, 
were included. But even on the medium counts the duty was in 
some instances nearly six times as great as the difference in 
manufacturing cost, and in every case exceeded that difference by 
a wide margin. 

In view of the relatively small difference in labor cost, it seems 
improbable that the tariff brings much benefit to the operatives 
in the spinning departments of American cotton mills. The yarn 
duties, moreover, are of no great assistance to the American 
manufacturers. The advantages of producing yarn under the 
direct oversight of the manufacturer who is to weave it, and the 
costs of packing and shipping, are obstacles which would hinder 
any considerable importation of ordinary yarn even if the duties 
were abolished. And even on the protectionist theory that they 
should correspond to the difference in cost of production, the 
present duties should at least be reduced. 

For thread, or sewing cotton, the Tariff Board did not ascertain 
any English costs. But it did obtain sufficient data to show the 
relation between American costs and the duties. On no one of the 
numerous samples was the duty less than half the American con- 
version cost, and as a rule it exceeded that cost, sometimes by 100 
per cent. In every instance it at least equalled the labor cost and 
usually was two or three times as high. Since no price quotations 
for English thread are given, it is not possible to judge the effect 
of these duties on American prices. There is good reason for 
believing, however, that the prices have been increased somewhat 
by the duty, although not necessarily by the full amount. Com 
parative costs and prices would have been particularly interesting 
in this case, since it is the one branch of the cotton industry 
where monopolistic control of prices with the aid of tariff pro- 
tection is to be suspected. 
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have fixed a different cost on any one of the fabrics analyzed, and 
where the cost figures given by the Tariff Board exceeded the 
price, thus suggesting a loss, the manufacturer might have reck 
oned a profit. 

It is doubtless true that numerous American cotton mills have 
inadequate systems of cost determination, but so far as_ tariff 
legislation is concerned the question may be raised as to whether 
the costs fixed by the Tariff Board, or those fixed by the manufac 
turers, are to be used as the basis. A manufacturer may assert 
that he can afford to produce a fabric provided it can be sold so 
as to yield anything above direct costs and impose a relatively 
heavy share of the overhead burden on another product. If the 
duties are to be adjusted on the basis of comparative costs, 
Congress will have to decide which standard is to be used. 

The cost of producing any fabric was found to vary between 
mills. The cost of manufacturing 36-inch sheeting (sample No. 
5), for instance, was two cents per yard higher in one mill than 
in another. This was one of the widest variations shown in the 
report, but probably a more elaborate investigation would have 
revealed others equally great. Variations of one cent per yard in 
costs were numerous, and these often constituted divergences of 
fifteen or twenty per cent in the manufacturing cost. Minor 
discrepancies in structure exist between the samples for which 
English quotations were obtained and those for which American 
costs and prices were calculated. But neither these nor the above 
qualifications invalidate the report of the Tariff Board. On the 
contrary that report warrants definite conclusions. 

By comparing the number of looms per weaver in England and 
the United States it was shown that even when allowance had been 
made for the difference in the speed of the looms, the output of 
cloth per weaver was, as a rule, considerably greater in American 
cotton mills. Although for the more fancy patterns the difference 
in the amount turned out per weaver was slight, for ordinary cloth 
the output was in some instances five times as great in this 
country. The bulk of the output of American mills consists of 
plain goods, and for the production of these the American manu- 
facturers have adopted machinery and methods? which have en- 
abled them to reduce the labor .cost of weaving below the English 
level. 

?In an article published in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, Nov., 1909, 
I discussed in detail this adaptation. 
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The Tariff Board found that for finished fabrics the addition to 
the duty on the grey cloth was seldom less than one cent per 
yard, and for one sample it amounted to 4-3/4 cents per yard. 
This additional tax generally exceeded the total cost of finishing. 
Moreover, for most of the samples the American finishing charges 
were lower than in England. For some processes the American 
cost was only one half the English. No reason was stated for 
the relatively low charges in America, but they have doubtless re 
sulted from a larger scale of operation and higher speed of ma- 
chinery. ‘There seems to be little justification, therefore, for the 
imposition of heavier duties on finished cloth than on grey goods. 

(4) The Tariff Board drew no conclusions in regard to the 
comparative costs of manufacturing knit-goods in this country 
and Germany. It merely gave some comparative figures. In 
Table 178 the domestic costs, the domestic and foreign selling 
prices, and the duties are given for nine samples of underwear. 
The duty exceeded the total cost of knitting. Some allowance 
must be made for the higher cost of spinning knitting yarns in 
the United States, but even then the duty would very nearly equal 
the total cost of spinning the yarn and knitting the fabric. 
These high duties have lessened imports and raised prices. 

A few comparisons were also made for full-fashioned hosiery, 
and they showed lower costs in Germany. In order to get signifi- 
cant figures, however, a comparison should have been made between 
the costs of manufacturing full-fashioned goods in Germany and 
seamless goods in the United States. The Tariff Board in analyz- 
ing spinning costs properly compared English mule-spun yarn 
with American ring-spun yarn. A similar allowance for a differ- 
ence in technical method should have been made in the case of 
knitting, since the cotton machine predominates in Germany and 
the seamless automatic in the United States. The costs of manu- 
facturing certain kinds of seamless hosiery in the United States 
are given, but since there were no importations of such goods no 
comparison was attempted. Yet it could readily have been pointed 
out that for such goods the duties would probably have exceeded 
the manufacturing costs exclusive of raw materials. 

The section of the report, therefore, which deals with knit- 
goods, is not satisfactory and will not be of much help to the 
legislators. Lack of time may have prevented the preparation 
of a conclusive statement. Presumably it was particularly diffi 
cult to obtain detailed information from foreign competitors 
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benefits of the protective duties to the jobber and retailer are em- 
phasized. And it is asserted that if the duties are placed too low, 
importations will increase, operatives will be thrown out of work, 
and the middlemen, not the consumers, will receive the benefit. 
In this last chain of reasoning it is assumed that there would be 
a fairly large increase in imports even when manufacturers’ sell- 
ing prices are no higher in this country. 

In that review the doctrine that tariff duties should be adjusted 
so as to equal the difference in cost of production is repudiated. 
Such duties would not be sufficiently high. An “equalizing” is 
not a “protective” tariff, it is said, since the former does not 
give an advantage to domestic producers. Protection thus seems 
to be made synonymous with prohibition. If that be the purpose 
of our tariff, the present duties on cotton manufactures should 
not be reduced. But why bother about rates at all? It would be 
far simpler to adopt the old-fashioned policy of specifically pro- 
hibiting the importation of those products which should be pro- 
tected. 

The lack of emphasis on the labor argument is also significant. 
The report of the Tariff Board proves that higher earnings by 
the operatives do not necessarily mean higher labor cost for the 
American cotton manufacturers. Heretofore this has never been 
admitted by the advocates of protection. This report, therefore, 
will cause some shifting in grounds of defense for the protective 
duties. 

So far as legislation is concerned, the report, in spite of its 
short-comings, is serviceable. The difficulties encountered were 
such as might have been expected in an investigation where there 
was diversity in methods of cost accounting and wide variations 
in cost. And foreign manufacturers were naturally reluctant to 
reveal the details of their business. The evidence, to be sure, is 
least conclusive on those points where the greatest controversy will 
arise, and does not indicate just what duties should be fixed. 
None the less, it proves that there should be a genuine downward 
revision of the duties on cotton goods. 

Metvin T. Copevanp. 

New York University. 
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the general trend of this revision is toward lower duties, there 


must of necessity be a continual increase in the revenue yielded 


by other sources of federal increase. In revision schedule by 
schedule, with each important decrease in customs duties neces- 
sitating an increased revenue from some other source, the result 
would be apt to be a needlessly complex revenue system, and 
there would also be the recurrent temptation to resort to danger- 
ous fiscal experiments. At any rate, it will be readily conceded 
that any proposals looking toward considerable reductions in the 
amount of revenue yielded by our protective duties should be ac 
companied by suggestions as to practicable methods of making 
up the deficiency in revenue. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to suggest a plan by 
which compensation for the decrease in customs receipts can easily 
be made. This additional revenue would come in the first instance 
from those directly benefited by the protection which the tariff 
schedules provide. The plan proposed would also, it is confidently 
believed, introduce a new principle into tariff legislation, by 
which tariff rates would tend to readjust themselves to a fair 
level as conditions changed. 


The main proposal is simply that all manufacturers or other 
producers of goods protected by the tariff should be required by 
congressional enactment to pay a federal excise license or tax 
equal to a fixed proportion (say five per cent) of the import duties 
on such articles. It is also highly desirable that there should be a 
permanent tariff commission to which manufacturers, other pro- 
ducers, and all interested parties might submit facts and petitions 
relating to the revision of tariff schedules. The commission, in 
turn, would submit its own recommendations to Congress. It 
would seem that this simple plan would so operate as to produce 
the following results: (1) The tariff duty would be withdrawn 
on many articles, and additions to the free list would be made al 
most automatically as conditions changed. (2) Excessive duties 
would be reduced, and there would be no incentive to any manu 
facturing interest to ask for unnecessarily high protection. (3) 
There would be a tendency to reduce such unduly high monopoly 
prices as are made possible by high tariff rates. (4) A large 
and elastic revenue would be yielded. (5) The tariff on many 
necessities could be greatly reduced. These five points will be 
discussed in order: 
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other sort in the protected industry, does the objection mentioned 


have any weight. And even in this case the proposed balanced 
tariff would not be without effect. ‘Today, tariff protection costs 
the monopoly or combination nothing. The excise tax, bearing a 


fixed ratio to the amount of tariff protection received, would be a 
direct burden upon such high monopoly prices and profits as are 
made possible by unduly high protective duties. Even without the 
excise tax high monopoly prices do not, of course, create profits 
correspondingly larger than lower prices would bring, for the 
reason that in general a smaller quantity of goods can be sold 
at the higher than at the lower prices. The excise tax would be 
relatively greater on the higher than on the lower prices (where 
a high tariff rate is the condition that makes high prices possi- 
ble), and would in many cases lead the monopolists to prefer to 
sell at lower prices with reduced tariff protection and with a 
correspondingly lower excise tax. In fact, under these conditions, 
the excise tax, although directly proportioned to the tariff rate, 
would vary roughly with the price a monopolist desired to charge 
for his goods. It would operate, in effect, much as would any tax 
upon the value of the monopolist’s products, in which the tax 
rate progresses as the price is increased. Such a tax must in 
many cases tend to induce the monopolist to lower his prices, by 
making high prices relatively less profitable than they were before 
the tax was imposed. 

(4) The excise tax proposed would produce a continuous reve- 
nue and, as will be shown presently, a tax rate equal to five per 
cent of the tariff rate would yield a very large revenue. The 
five per cent rate is taken arbitrarily for illustrative purposes for 
reasons of simplicity. The determination of the proper rate 
would be, of course, a matter for careful, thorough, and expert 
study. Slight variations in the rate would bring about large 
variations in the amount of revenue yielded. For this reason the 
proposed tax would add a highly elastic feature to our revenue 
system. 

As compared with other plans for supplementing our present 
federal tariff and internal revenue system, the one here advocated 
has the unique merit that it involves absolutely no discrimination 
of any kind and that it is levied directly upon persons who are 
benefited by the protective tariff. It can be readily reconciled 
with either the “benefit” or the “‘ability to pay” theories of tax- 
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Average 
Manufac- rate of Excise tax 
tured in duty at 5° of | Yield of 
U.S collected duty jexcise tax 
Schedule millions) (per cent) (per cent)| (thousands 
A, Chemicals, oils, paints $573 0 1.5 8.593 
B. Earths, earthenware, glass 427 & 2.9 | Rig 
C. Metals and manufactures of 3,130 } 1.9 | 69.475 
D. Wood * 1,393 15 0.7 9.754 
E. Sugar, molasses, and ‘ 413 At 2.8 11,573 
F. Tobacco and manufactures of 331 109 4 17,880 
G. Agricultural products, ete. 2,195 40 2.0 43,897 
H. Spirits, wines, etc. 474 72 8.¢ |} 16,880 
| Cotton manufactures 1,014 54 2.4 27,381 
J Flax, hemp, jute, etc. 185 40 2.0 8,702 
K. Wool and manufactures of 767 91 4.5 34,624 
L. Silks and silk goods 133 53 2.6 3,465 
M. Pulp, paper and books 549 25 1.2 6,587 
N. Sundries 1 495 40 2.0 29.914 
Q. Other articles not provided for 459 20 1.0 4,585 
Total $13,534 $290,318 


The customs duties collected on articles included in the 
going list amounted in 1905 to $166,967 ,000. 
$290,.318,000 


a revenue of 


from 


the 


excise 


tax 


fore 


This together with 


would have 


amounted to $457,285,000, whereas the total revenue collected by 
customs duties in 1905 amounted to only $261,799,000. It is 
evident that the tariff might have been confined to the articles in 
cluded in the table, and that the excise tax could have been as 
low as 1.5 per cent of the tariff duties and yet have produced as 


much revenue as was actually collected. 


The more important 


items not included in the figures given in the table were as follows: 


Duty Revenue 
(per cent) (thousands) 

Sugar and molasses.... 56 $51,395 
Wool 16 16,530 
Fruit and nuts... 42 5,774 
Provisions, meat and dairy products 38 1,583 
Fish 18 1,505 
Breadstuffs 29 1438 
Vegetables 36 1,418 
Rice 41 797 
Iron ore 15 263 
Salt 40 203 


Under the system proposed, some or all of these duties might 


have been reduced or abolished altogether without impairing the 


federal revenues. It is apparent that such a reduction in the 
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tention is paid to revenue features. The widespread popular dis- 
satisfaction with our present tariff does not in general seem to 
proceed from dissatisfaction with the protective principle so much 
as from the knowledge that in many cases the rates are much 
higher than are really necessary for the protection of home pro- 
ducers. That is, it is felt that the protective tariff should not be 
a shield for laxity in industrial or business methods or for the 
extortions of monopolies or combinations. 

Conceding that the principle of the “equalization of the costs 
of production” affords no guide to the selection of the particular 
industries that should have the benefit of protection, it may yet 
be maintained that it furnishes about the only practicable guide to 
any tariff revision which does not involve the complete or partial 
abandonment of the protective principle. The recent report of 
President Taft’s Tariff Board on the woolen schedule indicates 
that statistics of “comparative costs” are apt to be too compli 
cated and too indefinite to be of much direct value in tariff legis 
lation. The balanced tariff would achieve its end by placing less 
reliance upon statistical investigations than upon the self-interest 
and initiative of the producers directly benefited by the protective 
duties. It assumes that if producers had to pay for the protection 
afforded them, they would not care to pay for more protection 
than they need. Furthermore, in addition to its direct effect on the 
reduction of unduly high protective duties, it would make easier 
the gradual general revision of the tariff under the initiative of a 
tariff commission or of Congress, and in such a revision it would 
make it possible to shape the tariff in accordance with a broad 
consideration of the public welfare, relatively unhampered by the 
exigencies of the revenue system. 

Harry Brooxincs WaALLAce. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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importance, were among the reasons which led him to resign a 
fairly lucrative position and to return to England and an uncer- 
tain future. During the four vears immediately following, Jevons 
completed his work for the B. A. and M. A. degrees at University 
College, London, where political economy continued to claim a 
considerable share of his attention. ‘Two letters written to his 
brother in 1860 are worth quoting :* 

During the last session I have worked a good deal at political 
economy; in the last few months I have fortunately struck out what | 
have no doubt is the true Theory of Economy, so thoroughgoing and 
consistent, that I cannot now read other books on the subject without 
indignation. While the theory is entirely mathematical in principle, | 
show, at the same time, how the data of calculation are so complicated 
is to be for the present hopeless. Nevertheless, I obtain from the 
mathematical principles all the chief laws at which political economists 
have previously arrived, only arranged in a series of definitions, axioms. 
ind theories almost as rigorous and connected as if they were so many 
ceometrical problems. One of the most important axioms is, that as 
the quantity of any commodity, for instance, plain food, which a man 
has to consume, increases, so the utility or benefit derived from the last 
portion used decreases in degree. The decrease of enjoyment between 


the beginning and end of the meal may be taken as an example. And 
I assume that on an average, the ratio of utility is some continuous 
mathematical function of the quantity of commodity. This law of 


utility has, in fact, always been assumed by political economists under 
the more complex form and name of the Law of Supply and Demand. 
But once fairly stated in its simple form, it opens up the whole of the 
subject. Most of the conclusions are, of course, the old ones stated in 
: consistent form; but my definition of capital and law of the interest 
of capital are, as far as I have seen, quite new. 

I expect every success from my theory of political econ 
omy, which seems to develop itself with that facility which is a proof 
of its soundness. It assumes the form of a complicated mathematical 
problem, from which all the common laws with due limitations flow. 
Independently, however, of the mathematical form, it has led me to 
1 new view of the action of capital, which affords a determining prin 
ciple for interest, profits of trade. wages; and I now perceive how thy 
want of knowledge of this determining principle throws the more 
complicated discussions of economists into confusion. The common law 
is that demand and supply of labour and capital determine the division 
between wages and profits. But I shall show that the whole capital 
employed can only be paid for at the same rate as the last portion 
added; hence it is the increase of produce or advantage, which this last 
addition gives, that determines the interest of the whole. 


‘Letters and Journals, pp. 151, 155. 
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vent him from handling it severely. Marshall had contributed to 
the “Academy” an able and discriminating review, which, although 
fair, Was in no manner enthusiastic. The only English writer of 
importance who definite ly espoused the cause of the mathematical 
method in general and Jevons’ theories in particular was G. H 

Darwin, who, in reviewing Cairnes’ Leading Principles in the “Fort 

nightly Review a in 1875 defended Jevons’ Theory against Cairnes’s 
criticisms. It seems, however, that from the first the book had 
attracted somewhat more attention on the Continent than in Eng 
land. Appreciative letters from such men as Walras, Bodio, and 
d’Aulnis de Bourouill and the ensuing correspondence with them 
must have done much to support Jevons’ confidence in the soundness 
and importance of his own work and to quicken his desire to extend 
his analysis to other parts of the field of economic theory. Even 
his discovery that he was not the only one nor even the first in 
the field—that the very fundamentals of his theory had been 
anticipated in the forgotten writings of Gossen and Dupuit; that 
Walras, working independently, but almost contemporaneously with 
himself, had utilized methods and reached conclusions which were 
in many respects like his own: that Cournot had applied the mathe 
matical method to a somewhat different class of problems with 
unequaled power and fluency—whetted rather than dulled his 
enthusiasm. Whatever disappointment he may have felt that some 
honor of priority was taken from him was more than balanced by 
the satisfaction that his theories rested upon so broad a basis of 
authority. 

It was not long, however, before the Theory began to gain a 
more serious consideration in England than it had received at first. 
Jevons’ standing as a logician of the first rank had been firmly es 
tablished by the publication of The Principles of Science, and his 
continued output of brilliant studies on a wide variety of topics 
reached an appreciative and growing audience. In short, he had 
become a man to be reckoned with. The revolt against the political 
economy of the orthodox line, headed by Thornton, and continued 
by Cliffe Leslie and Ingram led some few persons, at least, to look 
for a new economic gospel. And the growing influence of Mar 
shall’s teaching at Cambridge was not without its effect. In 1875 
Jevons wrote to Walras :' 


* Letters and Journals, p. 332. In 1881 he wrote to the same correspondent, 
“IT am glad to say I think the mathematical view of economics is making much 
progress in England, and is fully recognized by those competent to judge.” 
Ibid., p. 431. 
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terest in these doctrines, the many and varied other interests of the 
author and his fertile originality kept his enthusiasm constantly 
centered on new intellectual problems. The Theory as it stands 
was written under the pressure of a sense of unfulfilled duty to 
himself and to his own reputation. Jevons’ intellectual indepen- 
dence was too rugged and his antipathy to the school of Mill too 
deep to permit him to fit his own theories loosely into the general 
body of economic doctrine by a process of easy eclecticism. Not 
that he did not consciously accept and utilize certain established 
economic doctrines, such as the theory of land rent, but rather that 
all such had to be wrought over in his own thinking and thoroughly 
amalgamated with his own theoretical departures. The book, then, 
is not inconsistent, but rather, as was suggested, uneven and unsys- 
tematic. At one point we find, for example, such marks of stale- 
ness as tedious mathematical elaborations of truisms in the theory 
of exchange; at another point a brilliant but uncrystallized theory 
of interest. The first four chapters are, in general, more com- 
pletely elaborated than are the remaining four. No one realized 
these deficiencies more clearly than Jevons himself. It was his hope 
to complete a large systematic treatise on political economy, which 
should embody his own views but which should be non-mathematical 
and in other ways less technical than his Theory. The disappoint- 
ing fragments of the Principles of Economics do not enable one to 
say with any confidence that the project, if completed, would have 
been successful.!* 

The Theory of Political Economy is one of those books which 
are more widely quoted than read. There are indications, more- 
over, that the preface and the first three chapters are somewhat 
better known than the balance of the book. It is unfortunate for 
both Jevons’ reputation and his influence that such should be the 
case, for the last three chapters contain the outlines of his theory 
of distribution, which, fragmentary as it is, is by no means a neg- 
ligible contribution to economic science. Even the better known 
parts of the Theory are worth a reconsideration at this time, if 
for no other reason than that new currents of economic thought 
have brought Jevons’ work into a somewhat different perspective 
than that in which it appeared to his contemporaries. 

“The admirably lucid Primer of Political Economy does not throw any light 
upon the question of Jevons’ power to weld his doctrines into an effective and 


rounded system of economic theory. Intended for elemevitary schools, it con- 
tains little theory, and what there is is mostly of a conventional sort. 
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motives which do actually operate in economic intercourse. But 
Jevons’ utilitarian ethics could be eliminated from his work even 
more easily than his hedonistic psychology. Whatever would have 
been the position of ethics in his completed system, the book as it 
stands is confessedly concerned only with “the mechanics of utility 
and self-interest.”!® 

The most famous contribution of the Theory is the concept of 
the “final degree of utility.” This concept is not precisely like the 
concept of “marginal utility,” with which it has usually been 
identified. For practical purposes both concepts come to about 
the same thing, and such difference as there is may be attributed to 
the fact that the concept of “marginal utility” was not, in its 
origin, mathematically formulated. 

The final degree of utility is, substantially, the quotient of mar- 
ginal utility (conceived as the utility of the marginal increment ) 
divided by the size of the marginal increment, where this incre- 
ment is very small. More accurately, it is the ratio of the increase 
in total utility to the increase in the quantity of the commodity 
at the margin. “Final degree of utility” is not only the more pre- 
cise notion but it has the further advantage of being conceptually 
independent of the nature of the unit (pounds, bushels, yards, 
etc.) in which the commodity in question is usually measured. This 
latter quality made possible its convenient use in Jevons’ “equa- 
tions of exchange.”'’ But marginal utility is the less abstract con- 
cept, and is undoubtedly better adapted to popular exposition. 

Jevons did not utilize the notion of “subjective value” in his 
theory of exchange, although he suggested that final degree of 
utility is synonymous with value in the sense of “intensity of desire 
or esteem for a thing.”” What Jevons, in common with other mathe- 
matical economists, primarily concerned himself with was the ratio 
of exchange. His fundamental theorem is that the ratio of ex- 
change of two commodities is inversely proportional to their final 

* Theory, p. 21. 

“The theorem that a person tends to adjust his expenditures so that the 
“marginal utilities” of the various commodities consumed are equal is, of course, 
true only when it is stipulated that the marginal increment is conceived as 
the amount of a commodity that can be bought with a dollar or other small 
unit of money. When “final degrees of utility” are involved, the theorem holds 
true without qualification. “Marginal utility” is, for this reason, poorly 
adapted to the analysis of barter. “Final degree of utility” is the precise 
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farmers of England are a trading body when they sell corn to the 
millers, and the millers both when they buy corn from the farmers 


9920 


and sell flour to the bakers. The trading body, whatever its 
nature, is made to play the role of an individual trader. Thus, by 
the equation of exchange, the ratio at which English iron is ex- 
changed for American wheat is the reciprocal of the ratio of the 
final degree of utility of iron to the final degree of utility of wheat, 
which latter ratio must be the same for both trading bodies. Jevons 
was too clear a thinker really to adopt the vague concept of 
“national (or group, or social) final degree of utility.” But he 
thought that the economic laws representing the conduct of groups 
might be thought of as “fictitious averages” of the laws represent- 
ing the conduct of the different individuals in the group. 

The highly abstract and figurative nature of the concept of th 
“trading body,” as applied to the whole group of dealers in a 
commodity, is indicated by the fact that if it were taken in any 
literal sense the market could not be supposed to be competitive. 
With all the millers and all the bakers in England conceived rigidly 
as a single pair of traders, the “law of indifference” could not be 
invoked, and the equation of exchange would not lead to a deter- 
minate ratio of exchange. Jevons’ refusal to assume a general 
medium of exchange is primarily responsible for these difficulties. 
When the existence of money is taken into account Jevons’ equa 
tion of exchange leads very naturally to the analysis of supply and 
demand at a price. In discussing Thornton’s criticism of the 
“laws of supply and demand,” Jevons for the moment slips into 
the vocabulary of the money economy: “Any change in the price 
of an article will be determined not with regard to the large num 
bers who might or might not buy it at other prices, but by the few 
who will or will not buy it according as a change is made close 
to the existing price.*! Jevons fails to see the inconsistency of 
this now generally received principle of the significance of marginal 
traders with his own notion of the operations of a trading group 
as an average of the operations of its members, and its perfect 
consistency with the theory of market value for which he takes 
Mill to task. 


Jevons’ discussion of the relation of the costs of production of 


ad Theory, p. 88. 
* Theory, p. 109. In the Primer, p. 100, he uses the very “equation of de 
mand and supply” for which he criticises Mill in the Theory, p. 101 
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Jevons’ statement of the theory and its more recent formulation. 
Jevons did not utilize the principle of diminishing productivity in 
the way in which it has been more recently expounded. Consider 
ing the function of capital to be to extend the interval of tim 
“between the moment when labor is exerted and its ultimate result 
or purpose accomplished,”’*” he defined capital as the “aggregate 
of those commodities which are required for sustaining laborers of 
any kind or class engaged in work.”’*" Capital may be “invested 
in” factory buildings, machines, and other auxiliary instruments of 
production, but the “stock of capital” is the stock of sustenance. 
Consequently interest appears as created by a larger product, got 
when a given amount of labor is distributed through a longer 
period of time. Moreover, he assumed, without proof, that the 
product for the same amount of labor “varies as some continuous 
function of the time elapsing between the expenditure of the labor 
and the enjoyment of the result.” It is to the period of the 
investment, then, rather than to the amount of the capital in- 
vested that he attributes diminishing productivity. 

It should be remembered, however, that here, as in his theory of 
exchange, Jevons is endeavoring to dig below the surface of our 
money economy. His “investment of capital” is a social process, 
and not a matter of the expenditures of individual entrepreneurs. 
The modern form of the theorem of diminishing productivity rests 
upon the analysis of entrepeneurs’ costs. By a somewhat generous 
interpretation Jevons’ theory might be said to imply substantially 
the facts that are utilized in the modern form of doctrine.?”. On the 
whole, however, his theory bears a closer relation to Béhm- 
Bawerk’s doctrine of the “technical superiority of present goods” 
than to the current marginal productivity theory. 

Other features of Jevons’ theory of distribution need less con- 
sideration. He accepts the orthodox theory of rent and propounds 

* Theory, p. 228. 

* Theory, p. 223. 

* An attempt to show this agreement has been made by H. S. Jevons in 
Appendix I to the present edition of the Theory. A previously unpublished 
fragment on capital intended to form part of the unfinished Principles of 
Economics is printed as another appendix. Its most interesting innovations 
are the substitution of “capitalization” for “capital” and the implication that 
interest attaches only to free capital, fixed capital getting its reward in the 
form of rent or (as in the case of investments for a man’s education) in 
wages. By “capitalization” Jevons means the amount of the capital multiplied 
by the period of investment. 
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Béhm-Bawerk, Marshall, and others. In England the line of filia 
tion runs clear only in the case of Professor Edgeworth, who has 
taken Jevons’ work for the point of departure of some of his own 
brilliant developments of mathematical economics, and of Mr. 
Wicksteed, in whose work we find a rare degree of originality 
coupled with a faithful adherence to Jevons’ general point of view 
and to some of his leading doctrines. In Italy, where a translation 
of the Theory appeared in 1875, Jevons wielded for some time a 
considerable influence, but in later years the influence of the Lau 
sanne school seems to be dominant (so far as mathematical eco 
nomics is concerned). In Germany, Scandinavia and Holland, 
individual writers such as Launhardt, Auspitz and Lieben, Wick 
sell, Cassel, and Pierson are to be counted among those who have 
followed Jevons at one point or another. In the United States, 
of course, Jevons’ influence has been quite overshadowed by that 
of the Austrians. 

It is clear, however, that although Jevons did not bring about 
the revolution in economic theory which he desired, the current 
body of economic doctrine is measurably different from what it 
would have been if Jevons had not written. His doctrines have 
been absorbed into the general structure of economic theory and 
reconciled with the political economy of the Ricardian line in a 
manner which we may suppose Jevons would have neither imagined 
nor wished. But the position of the Theory as one of the four or 
five great books of nineteenth century English political economy is 
secure. It retains in a surprising degree the quality of making a 
fresh and vivid appeal to the reader’s interest. Its transparent 
intellectual honesty and the entire absence of scientific pose also 
commend it. If only by the dissent which it may compel, it still 
directs the attention of the thoughtful reader to the fundamental 
problems of economic theory. 

Attyn A. Youne. 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
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significance of the entrepreneur viewpoint with regard to costs and 
the true meaning of “opportunity cost,” so-called; for it is in 
these particular points that the individualistic confusion of costs 
appears in most striking form. The one-sided and exaggerated 
individualism of a few thinkers fails to keep the balance between 
fundamentals and intermediate processes. Just as there is dan- 
ger of going too far in emphasizing the significance of money in 
price determination, so there is danger of overemphasizing the 
significance of the entrepreneur, and with this danger is associ- 
ated the more fundamental one of putting the individual’s estimate 
in the place of the forces which determine that estimate. While the 
most thoughtful representatives of extreme individualistic analy- 
sis make qualifications that render it difficult to “pin them down,” 
it is clear that they hold that any attempt to explain price on 
the supply side “is hopeless unless in terms of constant reference” 
to entrepreneurs’ “opportunity cost,’’’ and that the supply of fac- 
tors in any industry together with the outlay for them is de- 
termined for the most part by “the relative remunerations possible 
in competing industries or under competing employers.””* 

The writer will endeavor to demonstrate: (1) that this reason- 
ing begs the point in question in economic analysis; (2) that the 
so-called “‘opportunity cost” is not a cost in any true or price-de- 
termining sense; and (3) that the importance of the entrepreneur 
viewpoint, being quite secondary, has been exaggerated and made 
the basis of serious error. 

(1) The burden of the extreme individualistic analysis, is the 
relation of cost to value or price. Yet in dealing with this relation 
it is tainted throughout by that plague of logic, question begging. 
Is it not obvious that no fundamental examination of a relation 
can be completed where one element, of the relation is taken for 
granted? Now the individualistic or entrepreneur analysis takes 
price for granted. Perhaps this is most notable in the reasoning 
on “opportunity cost.” Here the burden of the argument is that 
costs are largely, if not entirely, relative sacrifices and are deter 
mined by the alternatives or opportunities which are open to a 
producer. Costs, to economists of this type, seem measured by 
comparing one “advantage” with another or by balancing the 


* Davenport, “Cost and Its Significance,’ American Economic Review 
vol, I, p. 743. 
* Davenport, Value and Distribution, p. 382, n. 
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and the expenses of producers, and so allows the price quality to 
creep into that which it would make price-determining. Alterna- 
tive or “opportunity” is a mere index. The alternative and the 
price and the margin are all contemporaneously determined by the 
same forces. The true significance of the “opportunity” margin 
appears from the fact that it always comes into play after prices 
change. 

The fact that this relative, so-called “opportunity cost” begs 
the question by assuming value, may be brought out in another 
way. The procedure followed by these who would illustrate this 
cost is more complex than is always apparent. It involves at least 
three comparisons: (1) the utility of one alternative is compared 
with its cost; (2) the utility of the other alternative is compared 
with its cost: (3) finally the net results of comparisons l and 2 
are themselves compared. Thus the net results of two alterna 
tives are judged and evaluated. In the first two comparisons, 
value is involved. Questions like this of net quantities are always, 
questions of value. Indeed this opportunity-cost basis is not.a 
cost basis in any ultimate sense; it is a matter of relative valuese 

Professor Davenport admits there is some circularity in the op 
portunity-cost analysis, but states that such costs cannot be said 
to draw their value as costs from the value of that very product in 
the production of which they function as costs. In view of the 
simple facts of the case as stated in the preceding paragraph, 
however, it is evident that a large part of the value of such costs 
is drawn from that very source. “Opportunity costs” have no 
meaning at all unless the values of the products involved are 
compared. 

But the thought occurs to one, “Is this, after all, not a special 
case of the doctrine of comparative costs? And are comparative 
costs not costs?” In answer it may be stated at once that that doc 
trine in no way reduces the importance of absolute costs, for the 
relative quantities compared are based on absolute costs. More- 
over, it, too, takes price for granted. Take two nations, A and B, 
one of which, A, can produce both hats and shoes cheaper than th 
other, but has the greater advantage in hats. That nation, A, 
will produce hats, and secure its shoes, possibly by trading hats for 
the product of the other nation, B. Has any one ever thought 
that the price of shoes in nation B is a cost to nation A? 

The defender of “opportunity cost” points out that certain 
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writer recently pointed out that this question of alternative (or 
opportunity) costs or supply limitations cannot be treated apart 
from price, and that, when so treated, the alternative becomes ef 
fective only after price has been determined. ‘To paraphrase the 
words used in the article: “If A is debating whether to put his capi 
tal to making hats or to making shoes (outlay and trouble being 
the same), the decisive thing is the price to be expected for each 
utility. This determines what his gross returns would be in either 
employment. It then remains to figure on his expenses, among 
which he may count his alternative. But the question is, not what 
A figures are his expenses, but what determines this alternative? 
and what is its relation to the price which A has counted upon? 
If the opportunity theorist would set his “opportunity costs” over 
against opportunity utilities he would not be able to fall into the 
error of confusing the value with the cost. Once more, one cannot 
deal with such concepts as net gain, relative advantage, etc., with- 
out having passed into the field of value, and having begged the 
question. 

(2) In what has gone before, the reasons for denying signifi- 
cance to “opportunity cost” as an element in determining valu 
have been implied. The writer, however, would like to state them 
more formally, and to go further in criticising the “opportunity 
cost” idea. 

In the first place, the significance of cost is that it is a limita 
tion upon production and supply and so is an ultimate factor in 
causing and determining value. But even granting for the moment 
that opportunity might be called a cost, “opportunity cost” has 
been shown to be the resultant of value conditions, and to depend 
upon the existence of alternatives which are themselves determined 
by cost limitations and demand. Consequently it cannot logically 
have the significance of other costs in value determination. 

In the second place, however, the writer cannot believe that op 
portunity constitutes a cost. A first simple illustration taken by 
Professor Davenport is not happy. A child having been given a 
peach and a pear is forced to give up one in order to retain the 
other; therefore the one is the opportunity cost of the other. But 
there is no opportunity here—opportunity in the sense the word 
is used generally by Professor Davenport. No “competitive analy 
sis” exists in the case. The alternatives are: give up one »r give 
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get the same price. Is A’s gain less than B’s because the opportun- 
ity theorist would reckon his costs as outlay and trouble plus op- 
portunity? Their gains are the same. But, finally, you ask, if 
prices fall will A not drop out when his opportunity becomes more 
attractive, just as if his costs were outlay and trouble plus op- 
portunity ? Yes, he will drop out; but in putting the question you 
have indicated that it is no cost that determines his dropping. 
You will observe that the occasion for dropping is price-deter- 
mined; and that the only thing which one could call a cost, in any 
reasonable use of the term, would arise only if A should refuse to 
drop. If he should cling to the less gainful alternative or oppor- 
tunity there might, indeed, be a foregoing, just as if the child had 
tried to cling to both pear and peach and so sacrificed his chance 
to save one. 

In fact, to the writer, it would seem more reasonable to say 
that opportunity comes from cost than to argue that cost comes 
from opportunity; for the opportunity depends in part upon rela- 
tive costs, and in itself is in no wise to be reckoned as cost. 

The essence of cost is sacrifice incurred in order that economic 
utilities may be created. Now to the writer the sheep’s clothing 
of opportunity seems out of place on the wolf, cost. But more 
than that, it has not the significance which outlay and trouble have 
in production. Mere opportunity never created an economic util- 
ity. It takes work applied directly or indirectly to “make things.” 
If A’s prices fall, A’s business becomes less productive to him 
less productive of net income to A. He takes up an alternative 
business. Someone says he is more productive. In the ultra-in- 
dividualistic sense he may be; but why? Once more, it is because 
his outlay and trouble in the new line are less, relatively to price 
income, than in the old one. And this is true not because of the 
opportunity, but because-.of the relation between the absolute 
conditions of outlay-and-trouble-cost and marginal-utility-demand 
in the two lines. Cost in the generally accepted sense bears a 
causal relation to utility output. Opportunity, in the last analy- 
sis, bears no such relation. 

(3) As just indicated, the significance of cost lies in its connec- 
tion with production, and it is essential to note that the case for 
“opportunity cost” is inseparably associated with an unusual and 
inexpedient notion of production. Production in the generally ac- 
cepted sense consists in the adjustment of the materials and forces 
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trouble cost” is reached. With competition it would be the decisive 
thing. Thus we may conclude that the “opportunity-cost” analy- 
sis only pretends to work one way, and is not competitive analysis. 
And this, together with the conclusion that it is associated with an 
ultra-individualistic notion of production and an anti-social atti 
tude toward exchange, makes a severe indictment against the whole 
scheme. 

The upshot of this phase of the criticism is that price-deter- 
mined “costs” (so-called) are worth mentioning only in an individ- 
ualistic, non-competitive, acquisitive way of looking at things. 
Granted that “opportunity cost,” like rent, seems to the individ- 
ual to be a motivizing resistance in his economy, are we to stop at 
the shadow? Are we to confuse the index with the forces which it 
registers? If so, then it is easy to overlook long-time matters and 
the significance of technological limitations on production, to re- 
gard robbery and exchange as equally productive, and to accept 
“opportunities” as costs of production—otherwise impossible. 

As to the secondary importance of the “entrepreneur view- 
point” of recent American thought, let the opportunity theorist 
speak for himself. “He (the entrepreneur) takes wages as he finds , 
them, rents as the market presents them, interest rates as he must 


pay them, and so on;........ Nor is it any part of his problem 
to investigate the causes of the prices attaching to his alternative 
line of production...... it does not lie with him to change them 
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eucaiea He adds that the entrepreneur’s view of the facts is a 
superficial view. This being the case, one may well wonder why 
such insistence upon the entrepreneur and his “opportunity costs.” 
Why not go back to the real thing? 

The same theorists insist, however, that the value problem must 
be attacked from the entrepreneur viewpoint, “because here is the 
problem presented in terms of results which the ultimate causes 
have worked.”’* Now the reader notes that all through the subtle 
windings of the argument the opportunity theorist emphasizes the 
fact that “opportunity cost” is an entrepreneur phenomenon and 
constitutes a large part of entrepreneur’s costs. But ‘“opportun- 
ity cost” is far from ultimate, and Professor Davenport himself at 
one point states that it is “plainly superficial.” In a word, we are 
told that an admittedly nonfundamental entrepreneur analysis, 


* Davenport, “Cost and Its Significance,” op. cit., p. 736. 
Ibid., p. 746. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and its History 


Principles of Economics. By F. W. Tavssic. Two volumes. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xxxv, 
547; xviii, 573.) 

Seldom does a writer state the purpose of his work more clearly 
than does Professor Taussig in the pre face to his Principles of 
Economics; seldom does a writer accomplish his purpose more pre- 
cisely than Professor Taussig has done. The words “more pre- 
cisely” are well-considered, for in the main the author limits him- 
self in his work to his expressed intention, giving, however, full 
measure; and in a few places going even beyond what he promises. 
It is then well to begin a review with a presentation of the main 
points in his own statement. 

“T have tried in this book to state the principles of economics in 
such form that they shall be comprehensible to an educated and intelli- 
gent person who has not before made any systematic study of the 
subject. Though designed in this sense for beginners, the book does 
not gloss over difficulties or avoid severe reasoning. No one can under- 
stand economic phenomena or prepare himself to deal with economic 
problems who is unwilling to follow trains of reasoning which call for 
sustained attention. I have done my best to be clear, and to state 
with care the grounds on which my conclusions rest, as well as the 
conclusions themselves, but have made no vain pretense of simplifying 
all things. 

¥ Some topics to which economists give much attention in dis- 
cussion among themselves receive scant attention or none at all. I 
have omitted entirely the usual chapters or sections on definition, 
methodology, and history of dogma; and have said little on such a 
topic as the subjective theory of value, which in my judgment is of 
less service for explaining the phenomena of the real world than is 
supposed by its votaries. These matters and others of the same sort 
are best left to the professional literature of the subject. I hope this 
book is not undeserving the attention of specialists; but it 1s meant to 
be read by others than specialists.” 

Professor Taussig’s book can be warmly commended to the 
general reader. It presents clearly and concisely the main con- 
clusions reached by modern economists and gives the rational basis 
of their conclusions. It is designed as a guide for thought and 
action, and the author takes the position that it is desirable to 
apply the pragmatic test of truth in economics, viz., that it works 
out satisfactorily in actual life. Notice, for example, the final 
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have awakened loud protest twenty-five years ago and led to 
denunciation of their author as a dangerous theoretical and prac- 
tical man but which now pass unchallenged. The pragmatic and 
therefore ethical position taken, the treatment of trade-unions and 
the closed shop, the fair-minded discussion of bimetallism and 
paper money, the attitude towards theoretical socialism and the 
concessions to the protective tariff, all afford illustration which 
could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Professor Taussig holds no brief for any economic class or 
party, but is striving simply for truth. If timidity is suggested 
in the book, it is not with respect to any practical application of 
economic truths, but with respect to pure theory. Undoubtedly 
Professor Taussig is a careful rather than a bold thinker. At 
times, indeed, it seems to me Professor Taussig goes too far in 
concessions to practical programs of reform in his endeavor to be 
fair. As instances, I would cite his concession to the single tax 
and the opponents of private property in land. It would have 
been well to point out more clearly how the single tax might be 
expected to affect the interests of small property holders and for 
the great masses the prospects of becoming owners of property. I 
would cite also his concessions to those who argue in favor of 
something approaching equality of incomes, while fully endorsing 
all that is indirectly and by implication said against the extent of 
present inequalities. The argument that high wages and salaries 
far above average incomes are in very many cases returns, full or 
partial, for high cost of producing these services, could well be 
amplified and strengthened. Who has the better chance of saving 
a part of his income, a university instructor with an income of 
$1,500 a year, or a stone-mason with the same income? 

Among the many things I would be glad to quote are excellent 
passages on inequality and maximum human happiness found on 
pages 136 and 137 of volume I. 

It is difficult to criticise the book theoretically, and that pre- 
cisely on account of its nature. Intentionally, contentions of 
interest primarily to scholars are largely omitted, and attention 
given to practical points of agreement. A theoretical critique, 
if exhaustive, would be of great length, for it would necessitate 
the treatment of endless detailed points, as the book is character- 
ized by no large outstanding and possibly epoch-making theories. 
Among the views with which I am especially inclined to take issue 
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mannerisms, of which the incessant repetition of “whether or no” 
is one of the worst. The publishers, however, deserve a word of 
criticism for putting out so poorly printed a book; the frequent 
omission of letters in words being the worst fault to be noticed. 

The critique has necessarily been general in character, the natur 
of the book compelling this. In conclusion, I do not hesitate to 
congratulate the author on his success; the intelligent business 
man and the public man on having so reliable and readable a guide ; 
and American scholars on the noteworthy achievement of one of 
their number. 

Ricuarp T. E 
University of Wisconsin. 


The Science of Wealth. By J. A. Hossox. Home University 
Library, No. 11. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1912. Pp. viii, 256. $.75.) 

In this volume Mr. Hobson gives a concise account of the 
structure and functioning of the modern industrial system. The 
method and results of the author’s earlier work, The Industrial 
System, are here repeated. In the first four chapters is presented 
a schematic view of the industrial system, designed especially to 
show the interdependence of industries and of productive func- 
tions. This is followed by an analysis of distribution in terms of 
“costs” or maintenance charges for labor, managing ability, capi- 
tal and land; “productive surplus,” or additional payments neces- 
sary to evoke quantitative increase or qualitative improvement in 
production ; and “unproductive surplus,” or rents, excessive profits, 
interest and wages, which ends in uneconomic or wasteful consump- 
tion. Chapters 7 and 8 deal with wages and profit in the concrete. 
The latter expresses the author’s conviction that a large part 
perhaps the major part—of the unproductive surplus takes the 
form of entrepreneur’s profits. Chapters 9 and 10 give an ele 
mentary statement of the forces governing prices; chapter 11 
treats of socialism and the labor movement, and lays the basis for 
the author’s favorite doctrine that the unprodnactive surplus is the 
one appropriate and adequate source of public revenue. Gradua- 
ted income taxes and inheritance taxes are proposed as the most 
feasible means of reaching the unproductive surplus. A state 
must, however, proceed cautiously in its plan of confiscating the 
surplus, since otherwise much capital would migrate to more 
friendly states. 
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The author ranges from one end of the British Empire to the 
other, praising all good works and adversely criticizing all social 
arrangements that he finds amiss. His information is prodigious, 
and his critical comments and proposals for reform almost uni- 
formly display good sense. Improvement in education, better land 
systems, well organized poor relief, adequate care of the public 
health, the avoidance of the pitfalls of protectionism, and above all 
the maintenance of the world’s peace, will result in a state of 
things in which the consuming power of the people will be greatly 
increased and hence will insure an increase of production on a sound 
basis and, in general, a high state of prosperity. For some reason 
which is not made clear this is the way to go about it and not by 
operating on increased powers of production directly and in the 
first instance. 

In other words, the aim of civilization is to increase prosperity ; 
this rests upon the general state of social health which in turn 
maintains the character of the people and so enhances their pur- 
chasing power or power of consumption. The orthodox econo- 
mists were in error in concentrating attention on increased powers 
of production, for “it is consumption that sets the economic ma- 
chine in motion.” 

C. W. Mixter. 

University of Vermont. 


Die logische Natur der Wirtschaftsgesetze. By Kucutro Sopa. 
Tiibinger staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, 17. (Stutt- 
gart: Verlag von Ferdinand Enke. 1911. Pp. xv, 130. 5 m.) 


Dr. Kiichiro Soda is not a German, but a native of Japan. He 
first made the acquaintance of economics through Fawcett’s text. 
His reaction from this exposition of the rigidity of economic laws 
found congenial soil when he reached Freiburg and listened alter- 
nately to Professor Carl Johannes Fuchs in economics and to Pro 
fessor Henry Rickert in philosophy. He presents himself as a 
member of that younger generation which is called upon to resume 
the examination of the appropriate foundation and method for 
political economy. 

The author contrasts the conception of law in the natural sci 
ences with its conception in history; in the former sense it aspires 
to be more independent of time and place, and can well be more 
dogmatic, while in the latter sense it aspires merely to throw light 
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Die Theorie vom Arbeitslohn. By ALexaxnper Berner. Rechts 
und staatswissenschaftliche Studien, NLIIT. (Berlin: Ver 
lag von Emil Ebering. 1911. Pp. 174. 4.50 m.) 

The results of a comparative study of recent literature upon the 
theory of wages are here set forth. German, French, English, and 
American economists are taken up in turn, their opinions analyzed, 
and the value of their contributions to the theory of wages ap 
praised. Among the Germans, the author distinguishes fou 
schools of economic thought: the deductive, exemplified by Bohm 
Bawerk: the historical, exemplified by Schmoller: the eclectic, with 
no outstanding leader: and the socialist, from which he selects 
for consideration Bernstein and Oppenheimer. The Béhm-Bawerk 
ian theory of wages he deems a sketch only, the details of which 
were filled in by the American, Taussig, and defers judgment ac 
cordingly. The historical school, he finds, has no theory of wages ; 
and the eclectic school is better repre sented by Marshall. 

Of recent French writers, he dismisses most as neo-classical 
“Productivists,” such as Leroy-Beaulieu, Levasseur, and Chevalier. 
Gide, he classes with the German historical school; and Cornélissen, 
the only French economist of the Austrian schoo! who receives any 
consideration, is rejected as too “theoretical” and inadequate 
Among English writers, Marshall alone receives extended discus 
sion. The author concludes this portion of his task with the obser 
vation that Marshall’s theory of wages is “too sweeping a general 
ization” and “without much significance for practical purposes.” 

Coming across the Atlantic, Taussig, Clark, and Carver are the 
economists selected for study. Carver is dismissed as “so similar 
to Marshall as not to require special consideration ;” Clark is too 
“unworldly,” and Taussig’s theory is “neither favorable to capital, 
nor favorable to labor, because it has absolutely no relation to the 


manifold phenomena of reality.””. The author’s final conclusion is 
that no general theory of wages is possible, and he quotes with ap 
proval Bernstein’s doctrine that the problem of wages lies in the 
realm of sociology, and cannot be confined to that of economics. 

The author’s position as an economist is adequately indicated by 
the foregoing quotations. The American reader seeking a manual of 
the contemporary economic theory of wages will find little in the 
book that cannot be found in more available and more satisfying 
form elsewhere. 


Harvard University. A. N. Hotcome: 
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Economic History and Geography 
The Kentucky Mountains. Transportation and Commerce, 1750- 
1911. A Study in the Economic History of a Coal Field. By 
Mary Veruoerr. Filson Club Publications, No. 26. (Louis- 
ville: John P. Morton and Company. 1911. Pp. 208.) 

The author has selected for study that part of Kentucky known 
as the Cumberland Plateau, or the mountainous region in the east 
ern part of the state. Its topography is such as to make it almost 
inaccessible, except by expensive transportation systems, as it is 
not only mountainous, but is broken by a perfect network of water- 
courses, ridges, and valleys extending in every direction. Fully 
fifty per cent of the surface is not adapted to cultivation, but in 
all of the thirty-four counties in the district coal is present, as well 
as other mineral resources. The population has received few addi- 
tions from outside since the first settlement of the district, and is 
therefore very homogeneous and ethnically one of the purest in 
the United States. Their speech still savors of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But this very isolation, combined with poverty, intemper- 
ance, bad housing, and poor food, has brought about a marked 
deterioration, and renders the typical mountaineer unfit for modern 
industrial labor. ‘The salvation of this people lies in making the 
region accessible to civilizing influences. Economic forces are 
gradually effecting this, as the railroads are pushing in to the 
coal fields, but as yet only the counties on the margin of the district 
have been touched. The great problem of the Kentucky moun- 
taineer has thus always been and still is the question of ade 
quate means of transportation. This fact is clearly brought out by 
Miss Verhoeff’s study. 

Except for a concise introduction, in which the natural features 
and the population are described, the body of the monograph is 
devoted to an account of the mountain roads. But, after reading 
of the efforts of one hundred and fifty years, one lays down the 
book with a feeling of surprise that so little has been accomplished 
in that time. The original method of constructing roads, by means 
of a labor tax, adopted from Virginia in 1785, still persists with 
little modification. With the movement for internal improvements 
in 1835, Kentucky instituted a state board of internal improv 
ments, and by 1850 it had expended $206,000 on roads, which 
Miss Verhoeff thinks “considerable.” In addition to this the state 
invested $2,694,000 in turnpike companies. A few roads were 
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economic side was slighted, and it was enough to give the texts of 
his state papers. Dr. Culbertson compares the various forms of 
the well-known report on manufactures, and measures the influence 
of Adam Smith. He makes use of the material gathered by Hamil- 
ton when preparing his report, material giving interesting informa- 
tion on the condition and prospects of various industries in the 
ditferent states. More could have been made of Hamilton’s own 
venture into a manufacturing concern, unsuccessful as it proved 
in the issue. The limits of Hamilton’s protective policy are defined, 
and they rest upon his nationalism. ‘The “harmony of interests,” 
-o much pleaded by Carey and his followers, owed much to Hamil- 
ton, for he regarded antagonisms of interest within the nation as 
superficial and due to the inability of people to comprehend their 
welfare as a whole (p. 135). His home-market argument rested 
upon his plan of national independence, and politically it is above 
criticism. The financial measures and foreign policy of Hamilton 
do not offer the same opportunity for original research, but 
throughout the volume the author shows a breadth and candor that 
is refreshing; Loria, Rabbeno, List, and Sumner are quoted, and 
without bias. The essay is an attempt to apply Hamilton’s policies 
to current social questions, and dogmatic assertions are not infre 
quent, such as: “Hamilton was in no way the prophet and champion 
of the capitalistic class; he was the prophet and champion of 
American Union.” The study requires correction from the writings 
of such critics as Adams and Jefferson. 


WorTHINGTON C. Forp. 


American Colonial Government, 1696-1765. A Study of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade in its Relation to the American Colonies, 
Political, Industrial, Administrative. By Oviver Merton 
Dickerson. (Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1912. Pp. 390. $4.00.) 


Dr. Dickerson has written a book of first importance for the 
study of American colonial history. It concerns an organ of the 
British system of colonial control that was fundamentally con 
cerned with the welfare and development of the colonies, and was 
in its widest aspect in immediate charge of all matters of trade and 
commerce with which the British empire had to deal. Yet, despite 
its importance, no writer has hitherto attempted to investigate its 
work or to determine the measure of its influence. As far as any 
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new view is suggestive and alluring. Probably, also, the results will 
be embodied in papers and monographs, of the variety disliked by 
the reading public, because hard to read and harder still to under- 
stand. But in time the balance will be restored, the relation of 
things British and things American will be adjusted, and out of 
the coérdinating process a truer colonial history will be born. 
M. AnpreEws. 
Yale University. 


New Zealand. By Ropert Strout and J. Locan Stour. (Cam- 
bridge: The University Press. 1911. Pp. 185.) 

Students of political and economic conditions in New Zealand 
should welcome this little book, for it gives an excellent summary 
of the history of the country and an immense amount of informa- 
tion about its physical features, the people, the chief products, 
the government and laws, the education system, and the experiments 
in social legislation that have made the Dominion famous. No man 
is better fitted to write such a book than Sir Robert Stout, the 
“Grand Old Man” of New Zealand, who has been intimately con- 
nected with public affairs for many years, was twice Prime 
Minister, has been Chief Justice since the year 1899, and has held 
many other important offices. In this work he has been ably 
assisted by his son, J. Logan Stout. 

From the point of view of an outsider it seems a pity that the 
authors have confined themselves almost wholly to description, and 
have not ventured to give an estimate of the results of New 
Zealand legislation. It is evident, however, that the hopes of Mr 
Reeves, Mr. Tregear, and other ardent reformers have not been 
fully realized, and that the working people of New Zealand are 
little, if any, better off than one would expect them to be in a 
country of such great resources with a population relatively so 
small. This is the general impression that one receives in reading 
the book, and it is confirmed by the following passage :- 

“The great organization of the State is being used to give an equal 
chance to all. The New Zealanders may fail, and their experiments 
may show that the ever-present danger of a true democracy lies in the 
deadening of individual energy and enterprise by the growth of an 
all-embracing State interference. But if they fail, their strivings will 
not have been in vain, though humanity be the poorer for their failure. 
For the present, they feel that State control is better than to be the 
slaves of monopolizing companies or autocratic millionaires, or to bé 
strangled in the grip of all-powerful trusts.” 
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jnstitution was established, it was neither unjust nor excessively 
burdensome. But under the changed condition of ownership and 
tenure of land, it became all the obnoxious burden that Turgot and 
contemporary W riters pictured it. 

At considerable length the author discusses and illustrates sta- 
tistically the agricultural conditions which confronted the privil- 
eged classes, the influence of lack of capital for large and effective 
agricultural enterprises, the embarrassment which was inseparable 
from absentee ownership, the various forms and degrees of pro- 
perty rights into which the nobles came by inheritance, and the 
unsurmountable hindrances to progress in cultivation of lands. 
In these chapters, the picture of agricultural perplexities is 
painted clearly and strikingly. A chapter is devoted to a study of 
farming as conducted by managers of estates and by renters from 
hereditary owners. The different groups which composed the 
peasant class of the period, and the predominance of small farm- 
ers are traced in the effect they produced on social economic rela+ 
tions and conditions. The closing discussion of the book covers 
the situation existing when seigneurial rights were increasingly 
neglected and disregarded; when vast arrearages of all sorts were 
allowed to accumulate to the distraction of both creditors and 
debtors ; when the inevitable reaction came and the insufficiency of 
revenue was sought to be repaired by increased rents and the re- 
covery of lands. 

The study is of value to the student of social and economic 
phenomena and to the historian who seeks to get into close touch 
with casual facts. The narrative is uncolored by any personal inter 
pretation of facts by the writer, and the summary of comparative 
statistical results is well handled and illuminative. 


Rosert P. SHEPHERD. 
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interest to the agricultural student. Some of the topics discussed 
are: ownership and tenancy; cash or share tenancy; salaried man- 
agers: what to produce; staple product vs. specialties; reasons 
for diversification ; competing and noncompeting crops ; large, me- 
dium, or small farming: dear vs. cheap labor; the kind of power 
to use, e. g., horses vs. oxen; tools; buildings; scientific manage- 
ment; credit; problems of buying and selling. The fifth chapter 
(pp. 289-333) contains a brief statement of the theory of distri- 
bution. The sixth and final chapter is devoted to the social prob- 
lems of the country. 

This volume is marked by that lucidity of style so characteristic 
of Professor Carver. It will doubtless be widely used as a textbook 
in courses in agricultural economics, particularly in those institu- 
tions where the course is offered not to the specialist in agriculture, 
but to general students. The viewpoint is primarily social rather 
than that of the farmer. To quote from the preface, “It empha- 
sizes the public and social aspect of the problem somewhat more, 
and the business aspect somewhat less, than do most treatises on this 
subject.” The work represents a marked advance over Professor 
Carver’s earlier book, The Distribution of Wealth, especially in 
tempering the results of logic by more careful adjustments of the 
hypothesis to the conditions which obtain in the world of economic 
life. Some of the old positions are, apparently, abandoned. The 
differential theory of profits is accepted. 

This readjustment from a system of logical reasoning, based 
largely upon the assumptions of the classical economists, to a 
scientific analysis of modern economic forces, leads to some confu- 
sion of thought. For example, on page 299 the Ricardian theory 
of rent is stated in the usual form with the comment, “It is, beyond 
all question, a true theory, the only question being whether it is 
so significant as many economists have supposed”; whereas on the 
next page a paragraph opens with the statement, “One special 
difficulty with the differential theory of rent, as commonly stated, 
is that the same piece of land is worth different sums to different 
men.” 

It is hard for the reviewer to understand the author’s position on 
the subject of the proportions in which the factors of production 
should be combined. Carver’s method of applying labor and 
capital to land until the product attributable to the last increment 


is just enough to cover this additional cost of labor and capital, 
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ior ability, is able to make, on the average, a differential profit 
of ten per cent upon the labor and capital he manages. It is 
obvious that if he took no account of this profit and applied labor 
and capital to a given acre of land until the product attributable 
to the last increment is just enough to pay for the labor and 
capital, he would not be getting ten per cent profit upon some 
of the later increments; whereas, if he ceased applying labor and 
capital to this acre at the point where his profits per unit of 
labor and capital reached the maximum average per unit for the 
total investment on that acre, the other labor and capital (which 
would be required to increase the intensity of culture to the point 
where the product attributable to the last increment would just 
pay for the labor and capital) can be used on other land with 
greater profit than on the given acre. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the prospective differential profits be added to the cost of 
the labor and capital in order to make Carver’s method accurate, 
for extra labor and capital per acre in a given line requires extra 
managerial activity. 

Furthermore, the profits on the varied enterprises are different 
in a given year, and the profits on a given enterprise vary from 
year to year, due to weather conditions and to market changes. 
Hence this profit can never be known in advance. Only estimates 
are available and the average is misleading for any given case. 
Professor Carver’s method of ascertaining the proper degree of 
intensity of culture is, therefore, unusable even when adjusted 
to correspond to the fact of differential profit. In The Distribu- 
tion of Wealth Carver did not admit differential profits, hence his 
theory of the proportions was logically unassailable even if of 
no use, but in Rural Economics differential profits are granted: 
hence the theory of the proper proportions of the factors requires 
modification in order to stand the test of logic. 

The solution of this problem seems to lie along the line of 
seeking the most profitable use for the labor and capital at every 
turn throughout the year. Sometimes this will yield much more, 
sometimes less than the cost of the labor and capital, but if at 
all times the opportunity with the maximum net return per unit 
of expenditure which demands managerial activity is availed of, 
the total profit will reach the maximum for the year. This 
principle, when applied to the application of labor and capital 


to land, will doubtless result in applying sometimes more and 
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The most significant findings of the Bureau are concerned with 
concentration of ownership and control of developed water-power. 

“In California the bulk of the power produced in the northern half 
of the State is controlled by a single interest, and that in the southern 
half by only two companies. In Montana two companies control 96 
per cent of all the developed power of the State; and in Washington 
a single interest controls the power situation in the Puget Sound region, 
while another interest, more or less closely affiliated with it, controls 
the developed power elsewhere in the State. All the developed power 
in the vicinity of Denver, Colo., and nearly 70 per cent of the total 
developed power of that state, is controlled by one interest. In South 
Carolina one corporation owns 75 per cent of the developed commercial 
power, while in North Carolina 45 per cent of such power, developed 
and under construction, is controlled by a single interest. One group 
of interests practically controls 58 per cent of all the commercial power, 
developed and under construction, in Georgia. In the Lower Peninsula 
of Michigan a single group owns 73 per cent of all such power. The 
great development at Niagara Falls on the American side is controlled 
by only two companies. 


“The local concentration of water-power, just described, by no means 


reveals the full extent of concentration of ownership. A few large 
interests have acquired such control over water powcr as to bring about 
a still greater concentration. . . . This breader field of control has 


also included all sorts of public-service corporations regardless of 
whether these involve water power or not. 

“Some idea of the extent of such concentration of control is found in 
the fact that of the total ‘commercial’ water power of 2,961,549 h. p., 


developed and under construction, in the United States . . . over 
1,800,000 h. p. is controlled to a greater or less extent—but not abso- 
lutely in every case—by 10 groups of interests. . . . Seventeen in 


terests or groups of interests control or strongly influence more than 
2,000,000 h. p. of commercial water-power, developed and under con 
struction, or more than 70 per cent of all such power in the United 
States.” 

These facts, the Bureau observes, present problems of vital 
importance to the public welfare, and demand a water-power policy 
involving three fundamental propositions: the best development 
of the resource; the protection of the consumer; the reservation, 
for the benefit of the whole public, of its proper share in the 
advantages inherent in the natural resource itself. The Bureau 
believes that it is impracticable to regulate the price of water 
power by itself, and that the main problem of the public interest 
attaches to the power site, 

H. S. Person. 

Tuck School, Dartmouth College. 
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receive little on their capital, but foreigners and outsiders are said, 
in the northwestern states, to pay fifty per cent of the cost of 
carriage of the farmer’s products. The railroads further dispense 
enormous benefits in the form of wages, increased land values, etc. 
As public benefactors of the highest order, they should therefore 
be let alone to continue their efforts without government inter 
ference or regulation. 

The book is most interestingly illustrated with over 1200 
pictures, which, according to the author, “probably constitute the 
most complete collection in print” of views dealing with the history 
and methods of transportation. The publishers have spared no 
effort on their part to give the volume an attractive appearance, 
which is marred only by the heavily calendered paper used, appar 
ently made necessary by the illustrations. 

Ernest L. Bocart. 

University of Illinois. 
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wirtschaftliche Abhandlungen der badischen Hochschulen. New 
edition. (Karlsruhe. G. Braun. 1911. Pp. 170. 2.20 m 

Fkuzer and DescHamps. Cours de commerce et de comptabilit Two 
volumes. (Paris: Delagrave. 

GrorGes-CAaHEN and Laurent, FE. Les indices des crises économiques 


et les mesures financiéres propres a atténuer les chomages resultant 
de ces crises. Rapports pre sentes au nom de la COMMISSION de § CTISES 
économiques 1908-1911. | Paris: Ministére du Travail. 1912. Pp 

To be reviewed. 

Giravp, P.  L’organisation technique du commerce d’exportation. 

Paris: Riviére. 1912. 10 fr.) 
GrunzeL, J. Handelspolitik und Ausgleich in Oesterreich-Ungarn. 
(Vienna: A. Hélder. 6 m.) 


Hepincer, W. Der Getreidehandel in der Proving Posen. Posen: M. 
Niemierkiewicz. 1911. Pp. x, 188, tables. 4 m.) 


Hees, F., editor. Pitman’s theory and practice of commerce ; a com- 
plete quide to methods and machinery of business. In two parts. 
(New York: Pitman. Pp. 320; 251. $1.25; $1.00.) 

Horn, G. The commercial laws of the world. British edition, Vol. 
XXI. Central Europe, France and Monaco. Translated by M. R. 
EMANUEL. (London: Sweet & Maxwell. 1912. Pp. 321-73. 42s.) 


Jacosy, E. Untersuchungen tiber Absatzorganisation und Preisver- 
haltnisse im deutschen Baumwollwarengrosshandel. (Berlin: E. 
Ebering. 1912. Pp. 74. 2 m.) 

Jastrow, J. Teaxtbiicher zu Studien iiber Wirtschaft und Staat. Vol. 
I, Handelspolitik. (Berlin: G. Reimer. 1912. Pp. x, 182. 3 m.) 


Kouter, C. Centralverband oder Hansabund? Eine wirtschaftspoli 
tische Studie. (Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfeld. 1912. Pp. 48. 1m.) 


Lampr, F. Die Getreidehandelspolitik in der ehemaligen Grafschaft 
Mark wahrend des 18. Jahrhundert. Munsterische Beitrage zur 
Geschichtsforschung; XXVIII. New series. (Miinster: Universi 
tatsbuchh. F. Coppenrath. 1912. Pp. vii, 191, illus. 3.50 m.) 

Nickuiscu, H. Die Entwicklung der Handelswissenschaften an den 
Handelshochschulen. Rede, gehalten zur Eréffnung des Winterse 
mesters 1911-1912. (Leipzig: Poeschel. 1912. 0.50 m.) 

Pantzer, R. Zur Frage der Qualitatsverfeinerung oder Entfeinerung 
unseres Exports. (Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. 1912. Pp 
315. 6m.) 

Prato, G. L’Espansione commerciale inglese nel primo settecento in 
una relazione di un inviato Sabaudo. (Turin. 1911. Pp. 29.) 


RovusskEav, R. Des sociétés commerciales francaises et etrangqeres. 
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In problem 5, which relates to the apportionment of reserves 
ind the distribution of capital and earnings, even if we accept 
the author’s plan of making up the meome and expenditure 
wecount, the problem as solved shows a deduction of $150,000 
from the gross income of a series of years to be set aside as a 
reserve When only three quarters of the property had been disposed 
of and which, according to the terms of the problem, required up 
to that date a reserve of only $112,500. 

The solution of the insurance problem as presented in the book 
s open to question. In the first place Mr. Greendlinger states that 
the “Illinois Fire Insurance Company” in the course of the year 
given has a net deficit of $25,595.18. In face of this statement 
he then proceeds to show that the concern can pay a dividend of 
$15,934.97, or 7.967 per cent on the capital stock! Even if this 
were not objected to, the author’s method of determining earned 
ind unearned premiums is decidedly faulty, although, to do him 
justice, in the “Comments” section of the text he gives the reader 
the usual plan of determining earned and unearned premiums. 
Why he does not use the generally accepted plan in the text as a 
basis of determining income is not clear. Neither is it clear why 
all of the “organization” expenses should be charged against the 
income for the first year and yet on the other hand no allowance 
whatever be made for depreciation on furniture and fixtures. 

Space will not permit further comments on the details of the 
solutions presented. The reviewer feels, however, that the value 
of the book would have been much increased had the author taken 
more pains to group his problems logically. The problems in 
practical accounting which form Part I, and the questions in 
theory of accounts, auditing and commercial law which complete 
Part II, are not graded according to difficulties of the technique 
involved in solution, nor are problems involving similar principles 
grouped together. 

To the experienced teacher, Part III is a valuable source of 
problem material for advanced class work, but it would be still 
more helpful if the questions were grouped together in a more 
natural order. The reviewer appreciates the fact that the papers 
are presented not so much for the teacher’s benefit as to give a 
contrast and comparison of examination papers which can be used 
by future examiners. For this latter purpose, however, Part III 
s deficient in that with one exception there are no comments upon 
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Co. of Chicago on the Examination of Property. Chapter eight 
is Contract Form of Delivery. Chapter nine is au introduction to 
chapter ten, a copy of a Trust Deed, which together with chapter 
twelve on Bond Circulars and sixteen and seventeen on Technical 
Terms comprises 434 of the 524 pages of the book. The four 
remaining chapters (12 pp.) are devoted to the Style of Bonds, 
Sinking Fund, Fire Risk and Loan Value. 
Water E. Lacerauist. 
Cornell University. 


Les Obligations Américaines et le Portefeuille Frangais. By 
LIONEL DE Monreseauiov. (Paris: Marcel Riviére et Cie. 
1912. Pp. 109. 2 fr.) 

The author of this little book has not attempted any extended 
treatise of the American bond market, but has simply written in a 
careful and concise way the result of his observations during the 
last ten years. He has thus attempted a short resumé of this 
subject, particularly of railroad and public utility bonds, for the 
benefit of his fellow-countrymen and has shown general familiarity 
with the bond situation in this country. 

The first two or three chapters logically deal with the difference 
in conditions between France and the United States, and the author 
takes a sympathetic view of conditions surrounding our newer and 
less developed nation, seeking to draw the French investor, who 
for many years has confined his investments to such established 
securities as consols and rentes, away from the narrow point of 
view. The author explains the comparative susceptibility of Ameri- 
can securities to severe changes in fundamental business conditions, 
and while he may ascribe too much weight to legislation, etc., as 
contributary to panics, conditions surrounding these changes in 
our security markets are quite faithfully portrayed. 

In chapters 5, 6 and 7 railroad bonds and public utility bonds 
are discussed in detail, as it is believed that these are the ones 
(outside of government and municipal bonds) which would appeal 
more particularly to the French investor. The author distinctly 
and pointedly shows that public utilities largely constitute a 
monopoly in the various cities of France, while on this side of the 
water they are more often subject to competition. By charts and 
otherwise, the author shows how the earnings of public utility 
companies are less affected by periods of depression than either 
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penses incident to defending them. Such legal fees are more of the 
nature of commercial or operating expenses than of additions to 
capital; just as any legal expenses incurred in defending the own- 
ership of factory machinery would not be treated as an increase in 
value of the machinery, but rather as one of the business expenses. 
Then, his chapter on “ Testifying ” (ch. xvii) is composed of two 
totally listinet subjects ; sections 153-157 inclusive are devoted 
to the auditor as a witness, while the rest of the chapter is de- 
voted to a discussion of system making. 

Of Part II we are unable to make as favorable statements. In 
his first two chapters, Professor Gilman shows clearly the purpose 
and necessity of cost acounting and its advantages to the manu- 
facturer and to the public, in preventing waste and misdirected 
energy, and in securing the highest efficiency. In this, and in his 
analysis of the elements that enter into manufacturing cost, he has 
done good work. In his discussion of labor and material as the im- 
portant elements of cost, he goes into great detail and shows the 
methods employed in making the proper distribution of these to 
the various works that are being carried on; but he does not seem 
to be always clear, for the multiplying of details and of the forms 
of record used in three different establishments, while it may broad- 
en the viewpoint of those who are already familiar with cost ac- 
counts, tends to confuse and obscure some features of the sub 
ject for others. The work gives evidence of its having been done in 
undue haste, for it is throughout ill-digested. Typographical er- 
rors are numerous; e. g., “for” (p. 266, |. 26) should be “* or; 
“Chapter V” (p. 363, 1. 22) should be * Chapter VII;” “ non- 
produced ” (p. 378, |. 5) should be “ tons produced,” as we see 
by reference to Figure 49, p. 377; “* cinders ” (p. 378, 1. 20) should 


be “ cylinder ” to agree with the column on the previous page. An 


error in figures is observed in Figure 8 (p. 302, last column), 
where $23.25 should be $20.75, and $80.00 should be $77.50. 
Also, in the table of contents, no mention is made of chapter IX, 
but the subjects of chapters VIII and IX are put together under 
chapter VIII. In his chapter on the installation of a cost ac 
counting system (ch. viii), the author has brought together, appar- 
ently in haste, a long series of cost account forms in use by the 
Bridgeport Brass Co., with a running comment upon them; but, 
unfortunately, the close relation of one form to others has not been 


elaborated so as to present the system as an organic and inte- 
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II gives a thorough analysis ot the best methods employed today to 
secure efficiency in buying and selling; Part III shows how impor 
tant a factor credit is in the conduct of business, and how it may be 
safe-guarded so as to yield its maximum benefits. The work has 
been carefully done and business managers will study it with in 
terest and profit. 


GERSTENBERG, C. W. and HvuGues, T. W. Commercial law. New 
York: Alexander Hamilton Institute. 1911. Pp. xxiv, 507. $2.50.) 
Presents for business men a concise elucidation of the legal prin 

ciples underlying contracts, bailments, common carriers, insurance, 

negotiable instruments, agency, partnerships, corporations, and real 
and personal property. The application of the principles by means 
of numerous examples adds vital interest to the study; and a grasp 

of the laws of business as here presented, while it will not enable a 

man to dispense with a lawyer's services, will give him a clear under 

standing of business rights, duties and relations. This text merits 
distinctive commendation. 


Harmon, W. E. Capital and labor unified; an essay on the application 
of the instalment system to investments. Proceedings, II, 1. (New 
York: Academy of Political Science. 1911. Pp. iii, 52.) 


Kioepret, E. Die Grundlagen des Markenschutzes. Beitrage zur Re 
form des Warenzeichengesetzes. (Berlin-Wilmersdorf: Walter 
Rothschild. 1911. Pp. iv, 81. 2m.) 


~ 


McGratu, T. S., editor. Timber bonds as investment securities. Sup 


plement to the “Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science,’ May, 1912. 

The subjects treated in these papers are timber bond features, 
timber valuation, questions of law, the accountant’s relation to timber 
bonds, timber bonds as legal investments for savings banks and th: 
timber cruiser. T.S. McGrath’s paper on “Timber Bond Features,’ 
and E. E. Barthell’s on “Questions of Law” cover all the essential 
subject matter of the other papers, as well as treating it more 
efficiently. 


Moopy, J. Moody’s analyses of railroad investments. Third annual 
number, 1912 (including 1911). (New York: Analyses Pub. Co. 
London: F. C, Mathieson & Sons. 1912. Pp. 13, 636. $12.) 
Physical, income, and capital factors are dealt with; there is a 

record of every railroad bond or stock issue of each system in the 

country and a record of prices from 1902-1912. 


Munpy, F. W., compiler and editor. The earning power of railroads, 
1912; mileage, capitalization, bonded indebtedness, earnings, operat 
ing expenses, cost of maintenance, fired charges, comparative statis- 
tics, investments, dividends, quaranteces, etc. (New York: Moody's 
Mag., Bk. Dept. 1912. Pp. 526. $2.50.) 
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An analysis of the Torrens system of conveying land, 
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This book is on ppearing on a subject which 
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until lately has received no public attention. The abandonment of 
competition between private companies, and the unwillingness of 
most American cities, except in the case of waterworks plants, to 
follow the example of Europe in municipal ownership, has given 
great impetus to the regulation of rates and services by public 
bodies. In waterworks, where municipal ownership has won 
popular approval, the principles governing the valuation for 
purposes of public purchase had been fought over for some years 
in the courts; but even there, final conclusions on many vital 
phases of the subject had not been reached when the subject as- 
sumed a suddenly increased importance from the rapidly growing 
demand for regulation of lighting, transportation, and telephone 
systems. The problems involved are far larger than those of 
technical engineering. Ethics, economics, law, and public policy 
must be invoked. ‘There is no more fascinating field of study than 
blazing the way for courts, commissions, and public opinion in the 
regulation and valuation of public utilities. The municipal feature 
is now uppermost, but national utilities, like the railroad, the 
telegraph, the express, and the long distance telephone, will be 
vastly effected by the outcome of the work in the municipal field. 
Mr. Floy, who appeared for the Third Avenue Elevated Rail- 
road Company before the Public Service Commission of the First 
District, New York, has compiled in this book a summary, more or 
less detailed, of several recent appraisals by himself and others, 
with a discussion of several of the principles involved and extracts 
from quite a number of court and commission decisions. While 
the book possesses merit in these respects, it lacks clearness in 
many of the points treated. Preliminary expenses prior to con- 
struction are not properly separated from the so-called overhead 
charges, going and franchise values, and other matters of an 
intangible nature. A tabulation might well be made of the total 
allowance, if any, for these various subdivisions, with the grand 
total of the whole, as allowed in the important cases considered. 
The index could be greatly improved. More serious, however, is 
the author’s failure to appreciate and explain the rapidly growing 
revolt against a theory, or application of a theory, of duplication, 
under which most engineers have given the companies all the un- 
earned increment, due not only to the growth in land values and 
rights of way since they were bought by the companies, but also 
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Control of the Market: A Legal Solution of the Trust Problem. 
By Bruce Wrymax. (New York: Moffat, Yard and Com 
pany. 1911. Pp. vii, 282. $1.50.) 

Corporations and the State. By Turovore E. Burton. (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1911. Pp. xvi, 249. 
$1.25.) 

Professor Wyman’s book should rank easily as the most impor 
tant recent contribution to the discussion of the trust problem. If 
only for its careful and authoritative statement of the establishe d 
safeguards which the law has thrown around the institution of 
free competition it would be welcomed. But even more valuable 
is its subtle and suggestive analysis of tendencies and possibilities 
in the future development of the law of the market. 

The legal justification of the preservation of free competition is, 
as Professor Wyman clearly shows, merely the fact that free 
competition is generally accepted as socially desirable. So far as 
the law now recognizes a prima facie right in the matter, it is not 
the right to compete, but the right of a business man to pursue his 
calling without hindrance or disturbance. ‘Fair competition,” 
despite its disturbance of acquired custom and trade relations, is 
permitted as a matter of public policy, but “unfair competition” 
finds no such ground of tolerance. Competition essentially mali 
cious in intent, or based upon fraud or intimidation, or upon false 
or libelous statements, will not, for example, be permitted. But 
most important in relation to present problems is the fact that 
forms of competition which are permissible when used by individual 
firms may be illegal when used by combinations. Price discrimina- 
tions, factors’ agreements, refusals to deal with wholesalers who 
sell to competitors, and similar methods are permitted the individ- 
ual trader, but such practices give to combinations an undesirable 
amount of power and facilitate monopolization. As in the law of 
conspiracy, it is not true that what one man may legally do any 
number of men banded together can do with equal legality. It is a 
matter where delicate discriminations as to the economic effects of 
particular practices, rather than sweeping rules of logic, must 
govern. 

It is unfortunate that in his discussion of labor combinations 
Professor Wyman seems to bind himself by rules of logical con- 
sistency as rigid as those which he discountenances. Surely, if it 
is all a matter of public policy. it should be as easy to discrimin- 
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corporations” is the weakest in the book and is not altogether 
accurate. If Roman analogues to the modern business corpora- 
tion must be discussed in a popular treatise, they can be found 
better in the societates publicanorum than in the collegia. The 
description of the development of the corporation in mediaeval 
and modern times is written without knowledge of the lines of 
descent which modern scholarship has pointed out. 

Nor are the other chapters free from errors of fact. It is not 
true that the only power of the federal government over interstate 
commerce is derived from the commerce clause of the constitution 
(p. 63); that corporations having federal charters would be 
responsible to the rules and regulations of but one authority (p. 
67); that a central bank could arbitrarily “control” the rate of 
interest without reference to the supply of loanable funds in 
different parts of the country (p. 90); that interest on deposits 
is the cause of the call loan system (p. 93); that corporations 
own between three fifths and two thirds of the total wealth of the 
United States (p. 99); that a corporation, if not a holding com- 
pany, could in all cases legally buy the properties of competing 
companies (p. 112); that (under present constitutional interpre- 
tations) the profits of all kinds of corporations could be limited 
by law (p. 145). But the discussions of the nature of combina- 
tions in the United States and in Europe, the defects of our 
corporation laws, the holding company, the recent decisions under 
the Sherman law, and related topics, are marked in general by a 
rare degree of insight and discrimination. There is no book of 
similar compass which furnishes the general reader a_ better 
account of the problems relating to the control of corporations 
and combinations. 

Attyn A. Youne. 

Washington University. 


Private Corporations. By Horace LaFayette Wires. (Chi- 
cago: The La Salle Extension University. 1911. Pp. 194.) 
Under this title are reprinted from volume eight of a series on 
American Law and Procedure, chapters on the general nature, 
the creation, the body corporate, and the dissolution of the cor- 
poration. The point of view is legal; the conclusions are supple- 
mented by citations to important cases and reference to historical 
origins. It is interesting to note that Mr. Wilgus includes con- 
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siderable matter r ments, pools, and trusts as origi- 
nally organized by Oil interests. While this feature 
may be justified point of economic development, 
it can hardly be d the standpoint of corporation law, 
and, since the boo parts so predominantly legal in its 
atmosphere, the in tions upon non-corporate forms of 
organization mars the § il symmetry of the work. There are 
also certain mino1 g out of the fact that the book 
is chiefly based u lecisions, such as the statement 
(p. 157) that tl tock the amount which the corpora- 
tion obtains and t obtain by wav of subscription. 
That this is the leg of course obvious, as illustrated by 
the paragraph in Corporation Act of 1872, which 
provides that the d hall be liable for dividends paid out 
of the capital stock ral, however, the book, like all of 
Professor Wilgus’ , is written in an interesting man- 
ner, arranged act 1 logical plan, and will be found 
generally useful to vho wish a brief treatise on the legal 


aspect of private 
Mavrice H. Rosrnson. 
University of 


Monopoly and ¢ By Hermann Levy. (London: 
The Macmilla 1911. Pp. xviii, 383. $3.25.) 
This book, whi inslation from the German original 
entitled Monopole, & d Trusts (Jena, 1909), is a note- 
worthy study of 1 tic combinations. As the writer states 
in his preface to the |] translation, he “attempts to explain 
the existing orga! f English industry by a study of the 
history of monopoly petition, and at the same time to 
give an analysis of Eng irtels and trusts as they now are.” 
The book is di three parts, the first of which deals 
with “‘monopoly in t of early industrial capitalism.” This 
part gives some a t] irly monopolies established by 
patents from the C1 e claim sometimes made in their 
behalf that they p lustry is said to have little founda- 
tion, although t! loped capitalistic methods of industry 
at an earlier date t 1 otherwise have occurred. 
The second pal D k deals with “free trade and the 
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quent to the development of the doctrine of free trade. Professor 
Levy points out that the classical political economists were im- 
pressed with a belief in the necessary character of the competitive 
system, although remarkable contemporary illustrations of 
monopolistic organization existed. The most important of these 
was the “Limitation of Vends” for Newcastle coal, which was 
investigated and reported on by several parliamentary committees. 
Its relation to earlier coal combinations and the cause of its decay 

the cheapening of transportation and the competition of other 
coal fields previously less accessible to the London market—are 
described in considerable detail. 

The third part deals with “the modern organisation of English 
industry on a monopolist basis.” The principal facts regarding 
combinations discussed in this part have already been made fa- 
miliar by Mr. Macrosty’s well-known treatise, but the purpose of 
Professor Levy’s study is rather to analyze the causes, and to 
classify the results than to describe the existing combinations. In 
thus attempting to give answers to the main problems of scientific 
inquiry, he has done work of a suggestive and valuable character. 
It is not possible to give his conclusions in regard to particular 
combinations, but his general views on the subject may be gathered 
from the following excerpt: 

“The development of cartels and trusts in English industries 
is restricted within narrow limits by three facts, the absence of 
a protective tariff, the comparative insignificance of freights, and 
the rarity of slowly reproduced mineral products likely to form 
national or international monopolies.” He finds also that, even 
where monopolistic combinations exist in England, the absence of 
a protective tariff generally makes it impossible for them to 
obtain extraordinarily high profits. 

Professor Levy in his preface expressly invites corrections, 
and a few points among a considerable number may be made. 
With reference to the “Limitations of the Vends,” his statement 
(p. 107) that the prohibitions of the law respecting combinations 
in 1771 “could not touch private agreement” would seem, at least, 
to call for some further explanation. The assertion (p. 188) that 
the minette ore is the most valuable in Germany is incorrect, 
except in the inadmissible sense that the total deposit is the most 
valuable. In showing that German pig iron prices sometimes fall 
below English (p. 191), it is not proper to take English hematite 
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the absorption of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 
In other chapters, changes have been made in the section on the 
organization of the Comptoire de Longwy (pp. 178-180), and in 
the discussion of German cartels (pp. 140-141, 145-154). A 
new section on the Potash cartel or syndicate (pp. 154-160) adds 
much to the study of the German forms of trust organization. 

W. S. STevens. 

Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 


Materialien fiir das wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Studium. I, Kar 
telle des Bergbaues. By Ricuarp Passow. (Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner. 1911. Pp. vi, 238. 3.60 m.) 


The present work is devoted to mining combinations in Ger 
many, and is the first of a proposed series embodying compilations 
of original or source material, such as reports, contractual ar- 
rangements, statistics and the like, to be used in connection with 
studies in economics. More than half the volume consists of an 
illuminating mass of data bearing upon the origin, growth, and 
organization of the Rheinish Westphalian coal syndicate, which, 
as the editor states in his preface, is the most important com- 
bination in the country, and has to a great extent served as a 
model for other cartels. As a counterpart to this coal syndicate 
there is next outlined the arrangement of 1905 which forms the 
present basis of the coal cartel of Upper Silesia (Statut der 
Oberschlesischen Kohlenkonvention). The remainder of the 
volume is concerned with the marketing of potash and the organ- 
ization of the potash syndicate. 

The value of such a compilation depends upon the selection 
of material. As the work is confined to only a few combinations 
the material devoted to each is sufficient to illustrate its character 
and general activities. The selection of both combinations and 
material is well made. The matter devoted to the Rheinish West- 
phalian coal syndicate, consisting largely of reports of the syn- 
dicate itself, gives one an excellent idea not oniy of the present 
organization of the cartel and the relations of its members to one 
another, but also of the conditions leading up to its formation in 
1893 and of its history since that date. 

The coal combination of Upper Silesia as outlined in the agree- 
ment of 1905 is presented in detail. While this combination has 
not the historical interest that the Rheinish Westphalian coal 
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Neyvmarck, A. La statistique internationale des valeurs mobiliéres. 
Session de la Haye, 1911. (Paris: Alean. Pp. vi, 269. 5 fr.) 

Pueps, E. M., compiler. Selected articles on federal control of int 
state corporations. Debaters’ handbook series. (Minneapolis: H. 
W. Wilson Co. 1911. Pp. 26, 200. $1.00.) 

Contains bibliographies and selected articles for and against the 
requirement of a federal charter. 

RusseLt, C. E. The passing show of capitalism. Girard, Kan.: The 
\ppeal to Reason, 1912. Pp. 235.) 

Van Hise, C. R. Concentration and control: a solution of the trust 
problem in the United States. (New York: Macmillan. 1912. 
2.00. ) 

To be reviewed. 

Wuitten, R. Valuation of public service corporations: legal and 

economic phases of valuation for rate making and public purchase. 


New York: Banks Law Pub. Co. 1912. Pp. 800. $5.50.) 


Wiewrorowski, S. Einfluss der deutschen Bakenkonzentration auf 
Krisenerscheinungen. (Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. 1912. 
Pp. 134. 2.80.) 


- Memorandum prepared from information in the posses- 
sion of the Labour Department of the British Board of Trade, 
relating to the text and operation of certain laws in the British do- 
minions and foreign countries affecting strikes and lockouts, with 
especial reference to public utility services. (London: Wyman & 
Sons. 1912. Pp. 162. 1s. 5d.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
The Closed Shop in American Trade Unions. By Franx T. 
Srocxton. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Histori- 
cal and Political Science. Series X XIX, No. 3. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1911. Pp. 187. $1.00.) 

Dr. Stockton has written a painstaking study of the history of 
the closed-shop movement and of its present status in American 
trade unionism. Much detailed information in regard to this 
important policy of trade unions is conveniently compiled in his 
monograph. Very little addition, however, has been made to our 
information in regard to the theory of the closed-shop policy, the 
reason for its application, etc. The most important chapters in 
the monograph are two dealing with the history of the movement 
and one with the establishment of the closed shop. 

The closed shop is not a new weapon in industrial disputes. 
The English gilds seem to have discriminated against non-mem- 
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ng statistical tables. ‘The book is straightforward, unpreten 
tious and honest. It is avowed] ex parte—a statement of the 
case for the underpaid working-girl, and an argument for the re- 
forms which the Consumers’ League has long advocated. 

As the title indicates, the book deals with the relation between 
the earnings and expenditures of women in New York who work 
for low wages. ‘The purpose of the writers was to present the 
situation, not of the well-paid, successful working-woman who is 
ible to take care of herself, but of the girl who is at the bottom 
with little chance of rising and who still needs community pro- 
tection. The individual struggles of the girls whose stories wert 
most convincing and appealing are recounted in detail. <A long, 
sad procession comes before us, Annas, Katies, Theresas, Natalyas 

there are so many of them—sales-girls, shirtwaist and coat 
makers, milliners, fur sewers, laundry workers, and girls employed 
in a variety of unskilled occupations. The newly arrived immi 
grant girl at one extreme, ignorant but competent: the broken 
widow, American-born, ignorant but incompetent at the other. 
They are vivid human stories filled with the hopes of the young, the 
fears of the old, with starved and drudging days, with depriva 
tions and eager longings, with common sacrifices and temptations. 
The same story, however, is met over and over again—the story 
of making both ends meet, by eating little when work is in hand, 
and by eating less when work is scarce; by walking long distances 
to work in order that precious car fares may be saved; by spending 
tired nights washing and ironing to save laundry bills. In spite of 
the struggle, the stories show that often these girls cannot make 
both ends meet and are trusted and helped by landladies and 
friends as poor as themselves. When one reads of the generosity, 
the eagerness of life in the midst of so many hardships, one recalls 
the old lines, ** only the poor are good to the poor and it is left for 
those who have liitle, to give those who have less.” 

The unity of the discussion is disturbed and the book is made 
somewhat miscellaneous and scrappy, not merely by the fact that 
the work is the result of a number of different hands, but by the 
introduction of three not closely related chapters: Chapter ITI 
on The Shirt Waist Makers’ Strike, Chapter V on the Cloak Mak 
ers’ Strike and the Preferential Shop, and Chapter VII on Scien 
tific Management as Applied to Women’s Work. The chapter on 
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Laundry Work, per! t eresting in the book, is com- 
posed of reports by nvestigators. 
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The Labor Questio By WasHI on GLADvDEN. (Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. 1911. Pp. 209. §$.75.) 

This little book is n of five essays recently published in 
the * Outlook.” It « he benevolent or Christian-bourgeois 
viewpoint in respect jor organizations and controversies: 
present social arrangements are at bottom sound; modern indus- 
trial development has vever, placed the individual laborer at a 
disadvantage in bargaining; unions are necessary to redress the 
balance and keep wages and conditions of employment from degen 
eration; their essential function, therefore, is collective bargain- 
ing; thus functioning, t! work toward the completion of democ- 
racy—the ideal state v in good-will, justice and harmony will 
prevail as the results of a universal balance of power among the 
social classes. Furth« t urgued that this ideal consummation 
is at present retarded by the feudalistic attitude of employers, 
which begets class hostility and the current evils of unionism— 
petty working rules, opposition to prison labor, restriction of out- 
put, violence, sympathet trikes, the secondary boycott, etc. It 
could be indefinitely forwarded by a frank recognition of the right 
of the workers to organize and bargain collectively and a friendly 
attitude toward this action. Let employers adopt this attitude 
and unionism would b e universal, the closed shop controversy 
would disappear, the demands of the men would be moderate, ar- 
bitration would be universalized and harmony attained through 
honorable, just, and fair dealing 

The book is a doublesided piea for such d -aling and a defense of 


church action in the attempt to secure it. Grant the fundamental 
social viewpoint of the author and his argument and conclusions 


are sound. There are those, however, who would seriously question 
the possibility, under t <isting industrial organization, of se- 
curing agreement between employers and workers in regard to the 
fundamental concepts “ justice ” and “ fairness,” and thus of at- 
taining a harmonious balance of industrial power. Herein, if any- 
where, is the weakness Dr. Gladden’s position. 
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Banking Reform. Edited by J. Lavrence Lavenurn. (Chicago: 
The National Citizens’ League. 1912. Pp. xii, 428. $2.50.) 
During the past dozen years the subject of banking reform has 
heen continually challenging the attention of the American public. 

An undoubted stimulus was given to public discussion of the sub} 
by the panic of 1907; one of whose results was the creation by 
Congress of the National Monetary Commission, in 1908. In 
January, 1911, Senator Aldrich, the chairman, submitted the 
outline of a plan for a “national reserve association” which was 
understood to embody the general conclusions of the commis 
sion’s studies. From that time to the present, public discussion of 
banking reform, centering about the commission’s plan, has gone 
on at a rate unprecedented in our previous history. To further th 


campaign of public education which must necessarily precede in 
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to be a contribution to the knowledge of the expert. Its purpose 
is clearly to help the average citizen to an intelligent understanding 
of the problem of banking reform; and, for the accomplishment 
of this end, is admirably executed. ‘The language is simple and 
non-technica!; the reasoning is remarkably clear. At the same 
time the treatment is honest and searching and thoroughly scien 
tific. The common errors of popular works, superficiality and a 
false simplicity which dodges the real difficulties, have been avoided. 

The book will hardly escape the charge of being a piece of 
special pleading. The discussion is uniformly favorable to the plan 
of the National Monetary Commission. Alleged defects are named, 
but only to show their fallacy. That the Monetary Commission’s 
plan is perfect would hardly be claimed by any student of banking, 
and a strictly impartial work would have to consider certain 
defects. The attitude of the present book, though not strictly 
impartial, is nevertheless defensible. 

This book is the best discussion of the present banking situation 
that has appeared in a single volume. Its reading will put any 
thoughtful reader in a position to form an intelligent opinion on 
banking questions. It is to be hoped that it will have a wide 
audience and so be able to contribute effectively to the cause of 
banking reform. 

Frep Rogers 

Yale University. 


Commercial Paper: A Text Book for Merchants, Bankers and In- 
vestors. By Rocer W. Basson and Rauru May. (Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass.: Babson’s Statistical Organization. 1912 
Pp. 253. $2.00.) 

The present discussion of the adaptability of the monetary 
system of the United States to business needs has led the authors 
of this book to make a study of “the condition, the tendencies and 
the importance” of commercial paper in our system. Though 
intended primariiy for bank officers and business men, the book is 
useful for students also. 

Of the seven chapters of the book, the first three deal with com 
mercial paper proper; the fourth with the analysis of a financial 
statement and report: and the last three primarily with banking 
and bank policy. Chapters two and three, which deal respectivels 
with the form of commercial paper and the selection of commercial 
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de Prices and World’s Gold Production since 1800." The index 
number is a composite of Sauerbeck’s figures for 1860-1910, and 
Jevons’ figures for 1800-1859. The former are shifted from their 
original basis of 1867-77 to the new basis of prices in the single 
vear 1900. This procedure raises Sauerbeck’s figure for 1860 to 
132. Jevons’ series is then fitted on by making his index of 79 

1860 equal to 132, and raising his figures for earlier years in 

e like proportion. Both of these shifts are made by the simple 
but not rigorously accurate method of division. Mr. Layton is 
not troubled by the fact that he has joined together an arithmetic 
ind a geometric mean, because he finds that in the years covered by 
both Jevons and Sauerbeck the two index numbers agree precisely 
n the direction and approximately in the degree of their fluctua- 

Ons. 

The discussion of this chart presents few points of novelty. 
Most stress is laid upon the effect of changes in the production of 
gold upon prices, and the effect of changes in prices upon the 
economic welfare of wage-earners. Real wages, it is found, “tend 
to rise more slowly than they otherwise would in times of rising 
prices, but in times of falling prices they increase more rapidly 
than if prices had remained unchanged” (p 103). With this 
statement is coupled the conclusion that “ton the whole the soc:al 
well-being is best advanced when prices are stationary or slight!y 
declining” (p. 106). Of such remedies for price fluctuations as 
those suggested by Jevons and Fisher, Mr. Layton hardly knows 
what to say, except that both are attended by serious difficulties. 

That a fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, should 
write a style stiff with academic starch is not unexpected; but 
that he should be guilty of frequent lapses from good usage is a 
disagreeable surprise. Phrases like the following are common: 
“in spite of sometimes very violent fluctuations” (p. 22); “those 
who had goods to sell but were unable to do so” (p. 29); “whil 
the sequence of purchases described above have been taking 
place” (p. 35). Such raggedness of detail detracts not a litth 
from the effect of Mr. Layton’s exposition. 

Wesvey C. MircuHe i 


University of California. 
Chile 1851-1910: Sixty Years of Monetary and Financial Ques 


tions and of Banking Problems. By Aveustix Ross. (Val 
paraiso: 1910. Pp. 238, iv. $1.00.) 
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not a first-hand knowledge of agricultural conditions in that coun 
try would venture to answer. The solution or remedy offered 
would mean very much less in this country, but the pamphlet is 
nteresting nevertheless for the lucid and concise statement of the 
heory of agricultural credit, unfortunately couched in the hardest 
of jaw-bre aking German. The reasoning is somewhat as follows : 

The growing indebtedness of agricultural land is usually looked 
upon as an evil symptom. With this point of view the author dis- 
igrees. He considers it simply a result of industrialization of 
iwricultural production, for credit grows in agriculture as in other 
lines of industry, and even more so. The most prominent feature 
of agricultural development is the increased necessity of circulating 
capital and also of fixed capital in addition to the value of land. 
Agriculture needs more machinery, more stock, more fertilizers. It 
must purchase many raw materials. This additional demand for 
capital leads to extension of agricultural credit and indebtedness. 
The increase in that indebtedness in Prussia alone annually amounts 
to some 500 or 600 million marks. Nevertheless the fears of exces- 
sive indebtedness are exaggerated, for even now the total indebted- 
ness represents only a small proportion of the whole capital value 
of agricultural property—26 per cent of the total value, and 31 

r cent of the land value. This means that three fourths of the 
entire capital invested in agricu!.ure is held by the owners of 
igricultural enterprises and borrowed capital y»epresents a much 
smaller proportion of those in commercial and industrial enter- 
prises. On the other hand, credit is much more thoroughly pro- 
tected in agriculture than in other branches, because of the greater 
stability of the value of security. Trosien therefore thinks that 
the term Verschuldung (over-indebtedness) should apply only to 
those cases where the loan exceeds the total amount of capital 
invested. 

It would seem then that the increase in land values, offering 
better security for mortgage loans, would automatically permit the 
necessary increase of circulating or operating capital. While a 
certain tendency in that direction exists, it is not sufficient to 
meet the demand, because, argues Trosien, the very increase of 
land values forces an increase of indebtedness, as the proprietor of 
the agricultural enterprise is unable to leave so much of his prop 
erty in the form of fixed capital—the value of the land. In other 
words, the agricultural population is not growing richer in the same 
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fertilizers. ‘This alone would present an important measure 
because the value of fertilizers used in Germany in 1909 amounted 
to 374 million marks (almost $100,000,000). The amount of 


ertilizers used would be increased; t 


w interest charges would be 
reduced, as personal credit secured by some rights against the 
prope rty would of necessity be cheape r tl an it s now unsec ured 

Whether this change in the law of mortgages, suggested by 
Trosien, would materially reduce the cost of all agricultural credit, 
the reviewer would not venture to decide. It would seem that the 
reform suggested is rather mild, and that its retroactive force 
might be an increased difficulty of mortgage credit because of the 
weakening of its security. But the analysis of the causes for 
growth of agricultural credit given in this pamphlet is decidedly 
nteresting. 


I. M. Rr BINOW 


Le Crédit Agricole en France. By Henry Sacnier. Preface by 
JuLtes Meuine. (Paris: Libran Agricole de la Maison 
Rustique. 1911. Pp. xv, 158. 3 fr.) 


The author was a member of the Commission on Agricultural 
Credit appointed by the International Congress of Agriculture of 
Paris in 1889 and was subsequently on the extra-parliamentary 
Commission on Agricultural Credit appointed by the Minister of 
Agriculture in 1893. His first-hand knowledge of the whole his 
tory of French agricultural credit has enabled him to surround 
the various laws and decrees with important steps and discussions 
leading up to and establishing the present machinery for rural 
credit in France. Three things have been especially impressed 
upon the reviewer’s mind in the reading of this book: (1) the 
extent of the struggle, reaching back more than twenty vears, 
which has been necessary in order to evolve a workable system of 
decentralized personal credit: (2) the overshadowing amount of 
state intervention afforded agricultural credit during this period 
iS a result of the demand made upon the Bank of Franes on the 
renewal of its charter in 1897; (3) the apparent apathy of many 
of the regional banks as a result of their clinging to the apron 
strings of the administration, and the consequent need of renewed 
local initiative. The author’s remedy for this ce¢ rresponds to the 
recommendations embodied in the recent Rapport @ la Sociéte 


nationale d’ Agriculture de France, a2 copy of which is printed in 
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ict of 1894, by definitely recognizing the judicial character of 

s office, probably guarantees the comptroller’s independence 
This aspect of his subject hardly receives adequ ite treatment at 
the author’s hands, and it remains for someone to make a more 
xhaustive study of the growth of the tradition of independent 
jurisdiction in the comptroller’s office. 

In conformity with English legal tradition the development of 
tiie jurisprudence of the comptroll r’s office has proceeded by th 
decision of actual cases. Professor Hotchkiss considers first the 
cases involving the interpretation of appropriation acts, the part 

f his subject probably least unfamiliar to most of his readers. 
Here again it could be wished that he had expanded the treatment 
of particularly important points; and it would have been desirable 
also to present, at least for purposes of illustration, a larger 
number of cases. The footnote citations are sufficient to give 
confidence in the author’s work, but the exposition of principles 
might well have been amplified. 

Cases arising under revenue laws are then considered briefly, 
is befits their comparative importance; and the author then passes 
to those involving disbursement of public money, which bring the 
office the greater part of its work. Few of the matters here dis 
cussed are of interest except to those who, fortunately or unfor 
tunately, are obliged to do business with Uncle Sam or upon his 
account. In treating of claims for certain court fees, Professor 
Hotchkiss expresses the belief that the “textreme difficulty of 
ipplying the law in a way to defeat obviously improper claims, 
which is sO well illustrated in this Case, will doubtless le ad in time 
to the mere abandonment of the whole system of compensation by 
fees’ (p. 74). If by this Professor Hotchkiss means that judicial 
fees should be abolished, his conclusion may well be doubted: but 
if he merely means that court officials should be compensated 
wholly by stated salaries, rather than by fees, there will, of course, 
be no dissent. In the field of disbursements, Professor Hotchkiss 
concludes, the importance of the comptroller’s jurisdiction arises 
from the magnitude of the total amounts involved: “From. the 
great number of cases and their individually small amounts, it is 
obvious that but few of these can ever reach the courts. The 
decisions of the comptroller determine the pecuniary situation of 
every officer and employee of the government, and to all intents 


ind purposes his decisions in this field are final.” A brief chapter 
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After an examination of the administration of the Prussian 
income tax, Dr. Meisel concludes that there is a large and not 
noticeably diminishing amount of evasion, particularly among the 
agricultural, manufacturing, and financial classes; that the ad 
ministrative officials are coping actively with the evil but ar 
hindered by the excessive safeguards created by the law for the 
protection of the personal rights of the taxpayer; that the situa 
tion would be improved by conferring upon the administrative 
machine greater elasticity of procedure and more summary powers 


of punishment; and that thorough-going reform can be achieved 


only by the elevation of the moral tone of the taxpaying com 


munity. However, in the author’s opinion, the most effective 
means of elevating and maintaining the moral tone is through 
vigorous punishment, by fines and surtax, of those who understate 
their incomes. This truth, Says Dr. Meisel, could scares ly be 
exaggerated; and a large part of the monograph is devoted to a 
criticism of Fuisting, who has so often voiced the opinion that 
under the Prussian income tax the great need is for further pro 
tection of the taxpayer against the fiscal zeal of the bureaucracy. 

The Prussian income tax is not, and under existing circum 
stances cannot be, justly enforced. Despite its moral ‘and fiscal 
defects, which the author explains so pungently, his faith in the 
tax stands firm: personal taxation in its most logical form—the 
income tax—is needed and will persist ; its defects can be reme 
died. It is not a complete success; neither is it a Lug-und-Trug 
system; it is simply unfinished, incomplete. “Die Zukunft liegt 
in den friedlichen, gesunden Verhiiltnissen und Beziehungen zwis 
chen Staats—und Privatwirthschaft. Der Friede kann nur ein 
kehren, wenn das gegenseitige Misstrauen schwindet. Dazu brau 
chen wir eine andere Moral und eine andere Technik.” 

To the American student interested in finding the scientific and 
true attitude towards this exceedingly complex question of the 
income tax, the administrative statistics showing the extent to 
which tax declarations are corrected and increased, and the judicial 
statistics revealing the extent to which appeals are taken and 
fines imposed, are of peculiar interest. It is a pity that adminis 
trative and judicial processes in America do not result in a 
statistical record sufficient to afford the basis of a similarly 
objective discussion of tax morality in this country. 

More interesting still. in Dr. Meisel’s monograph, 
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Votta, R. Saggi economici e finanziari sull’Inghilterra. (Pal 


ermo: R. Sandron. Pp. 434 


DunrRAVEN, Eart or. The finances of Ireland before the union and 
{n historical study. London: John Murray. 1912, rp. x, 

6 
GaertNeEr, A. Der Kampf um den Zollverein zwischen Oesterreich 


Preussen von 1849-1853, Strassburger Beitrage zur neueren 


Geschichte, Vol. IV, No. 2. Strassburg: Herder. 1911. Pp. lll, 
Lo m.) 

G C. Lehrbuch des preussischen Stempelsteuerrechts. Mi 
dem rle de r Ssle mpelgese tzlichen Vorse hritten. ( Bre iu 
Kern, 1912. Pp. viii, 354. 7 m.) 

Goy, L. Les subventions de l’Etat et la mesure de leur effet utile 


u point de vue départemental. (Paris: G. Roustan.) 


Grasitn. Essai sur la richesse et sur l’impot publique. Collection des 
économistes et des rétormateurs sociaux de la France, Vol. VII 
Paris: P. Geuthner. 1912. Pp. xxx, vi, 215. 8 fr.) 
GreirF, E. Reichsstempelgesetz vom 15. Juli 1909 mit samtlichen 
lusfiihrungsbestimmungen fiir das Reich und fiir Preussen nebst 
den Reichsstempel-Nebengeseizen. (Berlin: F. Vahlen. 1912. Pp 


xi, 687. 16m.) 


Hevrritz, H. Die Finanzen der Stadt Greifswald zu Beqginn des 1 
Jahrhunderts und in der Gegenwart. Mit einer Studie tiber d 
Geschichte der Greifswalder Stadtz erfassung. Staats- und sozial 
wissenschaftliche Forschungen, No. 161. (Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1912. Pp. xii, 297, tables. 8 m. 


Hetiy, H. Le manuel des impots. (Paris: Libratrie Dalloz. 1912 

Heymann, U. Die deutschen Anleihen. (Berlin: Puttkammer & 
Miihlbrecht. ) 

Katscu, M. Die direkten Staatssteuern in Russland. Berlin: FE 


Ebering. 1912. Pp. 98. 2.50 m.) 


LaANpMANN, J.) Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Formen und der Or 
janisation des Offentlichen Kredits. Reprinted from “Finanzarchiy 
Berlin: J. G. Cotta. 1912.) 


Leroy-Brat LIEU, P. Traité de la science des finances. Eighth edition 
revised. Paris: Alean. 1912. 25 fr. 
To be reviewe d. 


LiICHTERVELDE, L. Les méthodes budaétaires d’une démocratie. Etud: 
sur le budget suisse. (Paris: Giard et Briére. 1912. Pp. viii, 180 
fr.) 


Martini, P. Die Einkommensteuerzuschlage in den qrésseren preus- 
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fornia, lowa, New York, Oregon, Virginia, and Wisconsin. The taxa 
tion of public service corporations by the gross earnings method is 
strongly urged in papers by Mr. Alfred Holcombe and Mr. Allen 
Foote. Mr. Foote presents also the novel plan of a state tax on local 
government incomes as a substitute for the state general property tax, 
while Mr. William Corbin advocates the plan of apportionment 
state taxes on the basis of local revenues. Professor Bullock prese nts 


ot 


arguments for and against local option in taxation and comes to a 
conclusion adverse to it. Problems of administration occupy a promi 
nent place. The conference adopted resolutions in favor of central 
supervision, the separate assessment of land and buildings, and the 
nse of standard units of measurement as a basis of valuation. 

E. T. 

Verhandlungen der Generalversammlung in Niirnberq 9 
und 10.10. 1911. I. Fragen der Gemeindebesteuerung mit Berich- 
ien von Wart. Lotz und Watt. I]. Probleme der Arheiter 
psychologie unter besondere Riichsichktnahme cuf Methode und 
Ergebnisse der Vereinserhebungen mit einer Bericht von H. Herk- 
ver. Schriften der Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, 138. (Munich: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. v, 215. 5 m.) 

Die Tarifvertrige im Jahre 1910. Kaiserliches statis- 
tisches Amt. (Berlin: Heymann. 1911.) 


Population and Migration 
The Immigration Problem. By Jeremian W. Jexks and W. 
Lauck. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 1912. 
Pp. xvi, 496. $1.75.) 

The United States Immigration Commission during 1907-1911 
expended nearly a million dollars and collected a great mass of 
data dealing with various aspecis of immigration: and its report, 
in 42 volumes, is now issuing from the press. Professor Jenks of 
Cornell was a member of the commission, and Dr. Lauck, formerly 
of Washington and Lee University, was its industrial expert. 
Professor Jenks had previously conducted several industrial in 
vestigations, and not long ago made a report to the government 
on oriental immigration to the Pacific coast. 

The present volume is an attempt to classify the more important 
material collected by the commission, and to compress it into a 
convenient popular handbook. It is obvious that such a desirable 
undertaking must have marked limitations. In order to sum up 
all the different lines of investigation and their relations to each 
other, elaborate discussion of any topic was impossible, and only 
necessary comments could be given. In view of this fact. it must 
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tending to show modifications in the skulls of immigrant children. 
Many biologists dispute Boas’ conclusions; and it would still 
have to be proved that changes in the skull involve changes in 
character. 

The figures for crime (p. 54) and for school children (pp. 283 
285) are not worked out with reference to population, only the 
ibsolute figures or percentages being given. The authors seem, 
iso, unduly optimistic over the working of the present law. On 
page 27 they say, “with very rare exceptions every immigrant 
admitted to this country is now in good heaith”; and, as to 
mental defectives (p. 47), “the present law on this point seems 
to be satisfactory.” They also speak, on page 44, of the fines 
on steamships as having made the transportation of diseased 
iliens unprofitable. The testimony of the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at New York, and of the New York state officials, is 
directly contrary on all these points. The fines on the steamships 
foot up each year to a large amount; and, in a recent case within 
the writer’s knowledge, of 300 aliens certified as defective by the 
examining surgeons, all but 3 were landed. Hence the reference 
(p. 326) to “the present rather rigid enforcement of the laws” 
seems to the writer unfortunate. The authors also fail to give 
due weight to the objections to distribution of immigrants, in the 
absence of more restrictive legislation, which were clearly set forth 
in the last report of the Commissioner-General. 

The probability of new legislation may account for the insertion 
of the text of the pending Dillingham bill instead of that of the 
present law; and lack of space, for the absence of any bibli- 
ography. The statistical appendix contains many useful tables. 

Prescott F. Hatt. 


The Declining Birth-Rate: Its National and International Sig 
nificance. By Artruur NewsHuotme. New Tracts for the 
Times. (New York: Moffatt, Yard and Company. 1911 
Pp. 60. $.50.) 


Within the compass of this slight booklet Dr. Newsholme has 
dealt successively with three aspects of the problem of the reduced 
birth-rate. He presents at the outset evidence of the rates of 
natural increase at different recent periods and in different coun 
tries, using for this purpose figures as far as possible cleared of 
fallacy by his now well-known method of birth-rate correction. 
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brilliant races, and the efforts toward which would emphasize the 
most objectionable traits of the Jews, a people whose highest quali- 
ties are brought out by racial self-realization and solidarity ; hence 
Zionism is useful as a unifying national ideal. The writer defends 
German discriminations against Jews as a means of self-protection, 
but his ideal is complete equality of opportunity moderated by the 
exercise of discretion by the Jews themselves. One can hardly 
igree with the author that “unheard of hatred of the Jews” is 
common in the United States, and one’s confidence in his conclu- 
sions is affected by this and other evidences of the inadequacy of 
his information about America. 
E. A. GoLpENWEISER. 


NEW BOOKS 


Bateson, W. Biological fact and the structure of society. The Her- 
bert Spencer lecture, 1912. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1912. 1s.) 

Beate, O.C. Racial decay. (London: Fifield. 1912.) 

Hetsock, A. Die Bevilkerung der Stadt Bregenz am Bodensee vom 
14. bis sum Beginn des 18. Jahrhunderts. Yorschangen zur inneren 
Geschichte Oesterreichs, No. 7. (Innsbruck: Wagner’sche Universi- 
tats-Buchhandlung. 1912. Pp. xiii, 263. 10 m.) 

IsemMAN, M.S. Race suicide. (New York: Cosmopolitan Press. 1912. 
Pp. 216. $1.50.) 

To be reviewed. 

WuetuaMm, W.C. D. and C. D. An introduction to eugenics. (Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: Bowes & Bowes. 1912. Pp. viii, 66. 1s.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Whetham, whose other writings have made them well 
known among eugenists, here venture on the difficult task of outlining 
their subject in such a way as to attract and inform the newcomer. 
They have chosen to survey the whole field of eugenics rather than to 
fix attention on a few salient features. The result is inevitably thin; 
brief exposition and narrative predominate; full discussion of the 
methods of eugenic study is out of the question. Yet of its kind the 
little book is excellent. J. A. Frevp. 

La mortalita per tubercolosi a Firenze nel quinquennio 

1907-11. (Florence. 1912. Pp. 45.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 
The Religion Worth Having. By Tuomas Nixon Carver. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1912. Pp. 140. $1.00.) 
The religion worth having is that which inspires us to the highest 
continuous economic productivity, and enables our nation to sur- 
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tially efficient and productive. Nor does one have to accept Pro 
fessor Carver’s root notion of an interminable struggle and elimin 
ation—a la Benjamin Kidd—to see this essential truth in his 
hook. 

The author deserves a vote of thanks. in these days of discur- 
sive writing and cheap printing, for the brevity, clearness, and 
logic of his style. He says what he wants to say and has done 
with it. We wish, however, that he had not been quite so brief 
He leaves unanswered a number of insistently recurring questions. 
After all, what is the use of obtaining dominion over the earth? 
Why should one toil and toil if it be only to toil more? If pros 
perity and wealth are so dangerous to moral virility as he suggests, 
can he really hope for any religion (especially his own, which is 
directed always at more wealth) which shall really be strong 
enough to keep man from degeneration? Perhaps these questions 
would disappear, did the author sufficiently define what he means 
by productivity. What is necessary for efficiency? Evidently he 
leaves a bridge behind him after all, for it would doubtless be 
argued stoutly by our successful rich that their apparently luxu- 
rious expenditure is all “necessary” to keep them in proper frame 
of mind for efficient work. The author’s present view of the 
problem of population is also left in question. We had thought 
him a Malthusian, but he shows indications of fearing race suicide 
much more than overpopulation, and even, like Karl Pearson, of 
welcoming overpopulation as a spur to conflict and thus to race 
progress. All this, too, raises the question whether his philosophy 
is not essentially a male philosophy for a man-made world, rather 
than a full human philosophy with both men and women in iis 
purview. We are left with a feeling that the author would go with 
some of the popular eugenists of the day and make woman a rere 
reproductive organism rather than an integral part of this race, 
the progress of which is still to enta‘! so much conflict and so 
nuch pain. But this feeling is probably due to the brevity with 
which the author states his thought. We need now another book 
from the same source, applying the religion of productivity to 
some of these concrete problems in more detail and fullness. 

A. B. Wore. 

Oberlin College. 
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The Spirit of § EpwarRp T. DEVINE. 
York: Ch ttee. 1912. Pp. x1, 240. 
$1.00. ) 


The S prrit L Sé rie S of addresses upon 


various aspects red during the past six years 
by Dr. Edward ects of these addresses cover 
a wide field, in ie of woman suffrage, the 
conservation of ‘ts of the problem of crime 
and the police, nement houses, the religious 
treatment of | int note in modern philan- 
thropy. They y before popular audiences, 
and were inte! irers, not merely to under- 
stand modern s fight against them. The sub je ts 
have been hat . with vigor, with largeness of 
spirit, with a t r of practical conditions, and 
with an equal grasp of the principles 
underlying the | nthropy. Dr. Devine’s definition 
of the domina is “a determination to 
seek out and t t] : organized forces of ev l, 
at those part e and intolerable living 
conditions whi trol of individuals whom they 
injure and wh roy’; and this quotation may 
stand as the ke 
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Social Pathol rece SmitH. (New York: Th 
Macmillar Pp. viii, 380. $2.00.) 

Defining so tudy of social defeats,” this 
book takes up nner the chief problems of the 
abnormal class Dr. Smith’s point of approach is 
that of the exp orker in social amelioration, but 
he has not ign background of theory. Three 
fundamental p1 forth in the preface: that both 
society and t! minated by psychical influences; 
that the impor il depends on social efficiency: 
and that the st hould be begun earlier in the 
lly is, because it should deal 
with causation ymptoms. Whatever the import- 
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since the chief problems of the individual are usually settled for 
him before he is fourteen. 

The book places salutary emphasis on the principle that poverty 
isa relative term. It is even more elastic as a term than is standard 
of living. “Whether a man has a comfortable bed depends quite 
as much upon the man as it does upon the bed.” Normality also 
is to be construed as a thing to be measured by group standards. 
Fitness for survival depends not on abstract moral worth but upon 
practical adaptation to the time and place in which the individual 
is placed. 

The chief subject matter of the book falls into four divisions: 
Pathology of Condition (poverty), Pathology of Conduct (crime), 
Pathology of Mind, and Pathology of the Senses. The brief initial 
chapter of the first division on the Art of Living is particularly 
fruitful. Dr. Smith believes that thrift and economy should not 
be left wholly to individual choice, and holds that ‘ta wise paternal- 
ism is the wisdom of the modern world.” 

A serious objection may be raised to the inclusion of so many 
problems within the scope of the book that several of them are 
little more than mentioned. Thus one chapter of twenty pages is 
made to cover the subjects of drunkenness, suicide, immigration, 
dissolution of the family, illegitimacy, and prostitution. The 
term social pathology is, in practical usage, gradually narrowing 
down to include those subjects which Dr. Smith has so ably treated 
in the first four divisions of his book. The same objection may be 
made to the chapter on Social Therapeutics, unless, indeed, the 
chapter on Eugenics be taken as supplementing it. To the claims 
of the new science, Dr. Smith accords only a limited recognition. 

» fundamental difficulties with it are that the active elimination 
of the unfit would crush out the gentler virtues and make society 
cruel, and that we know and are likely to know too little of the 
laws of heredity to be able to predict what marriages would pro- 
duce the most efficient offspring. 

The book is well adapted for class use and is one of the best 
available for the general student of social problems. There is a 
compact bibliography and a carefully selected set of statistical 
tables bearing on social conditions in Europe and America. 

Uxysses G. WreaTHERLY. 

University of Indiana. 
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The Philanthro; Shaw Lowell; Containing a 
Biographi together with a Selection of 
her Public I Letters. Collected and ar 
ranged for 1M RHINELANDER STEWART. 
(New York | pany 1911. Pp. xvi, 584 
$2.00.) 

Mr. Stewart. Mrs. Lowell, and. as Pres; 
dent of the New \¥ f Charities, conversant at first 
hand with much le this book just what it 
ought to be Th *s social activities, beginning 
in her girlhood «¢ 1 continued till her death 
in 1905, typific ial development of the 
period, a develo] teworthy part in shaping. 

The enumerat ggests by their sequence the 
significance of t t the same time serves as 
the best guide t ight in this volume. The 
Woman’s Centra f for the Army and Navy of 
the United Stat r the war: the Freedman’s 
Association, im followed her work on the 
the Visiting Con b ther hospitals, which, with 
Miss Louisa Sc! form in 1872; her important 
work, from 1872 th the State Charities Aid 
Association: her S76 as the first woman commis 
sioner of the New ( trities ; and the founding, 
very largely thr the New York Charity Organ 
ization Society group of activities may be 
classified her n improvement of publi 
institutions and f 1 kin 11, treatment of then 
inmates; for tl ferent classes then herded 
in promiscuous parate reformatory for 
women: for stat minded women; for state 
care of all indig 1898) : for dependent chil- 
dren: for poli for a labor test wood- 
vard (1887) a I ouses (1896); and the 
important relief vear 1893-4 in which her 
leadership was 

In a somewha r efforts on behalf of civil 
service reform (t y Association was formed by 
her in 1895 at t - rz), of equal suffrage, and 


through the W | rue of the City of New 
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York, organized by her efforts, for civic reform in the anti-Tam- 
many campaigns of 1894 and 1897. She was actively interested 
in the movement for international peace, to which she gave herself 
especially at the time of the International Peace Congress in 1904, 
and in the cause of the Filipinos. 

Her pioneer work in behalf of playgrounds and recreation piers 
began at least as far back as 1890. Even more modern is her 
interest in labor questions which led her in 1889 to withdraw from 
the State Board of Charities in order to give her time to this set 
of problems. Her pronouncements on prison labor, on strikes and 
conciliation, on “workingmen’s rights in property created by 
them,” and on the living wage, are interesting, sometimes surpris 
ngly radical. An active friend of the Working Women’s Society 
(organized 1886), she was first president of the Consumer’s League 
(1891-96), and influential in securing such reforms as the appoint 
ment of women factory inspectors. 

It is well that Mr. Stewart’s volume contains so much of Mrs. 
Lowell’s own direct and effective presentation of her views. The 
unanalyzable sense of personality which is the salt of all biography 
nobly savors this whole book. 

Emiry Greene Batcu. 


Wellesley College. 


Social Conditions in Provincial Towns. First Series: Portsmouth; 
Worcester, Cambridge, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Oxford, Leeds. 
Edited by Mrs. Bernarp Bosaxavet. (London: Macmillan 
and Company. 1912. Pp. 82. Is.) 


In this little booklet several writers, each considering only one 
community, undertake to draw a brief verbal sketch of the social, 
economic, and sanitary conditions that prevail. For conciseness 
and graphic description of the housing problems, the problems of 
unemployment, morality, poverty, and vice, the work leaves little 
to be desired. From the point of view of the interest that the 
ordinary citizen may manifest in his own community these sketches 
may serve to rejuvenate some of the efforts, either local or national, 
towards solving the serious difficulties that are represented. The 
student of facts, however, will find that much that is said in the 
articles is based upon personal observation and opinion which 
cannot be verified by figures and other evidence which is usually 
presented in sociological studies of communities. The American 
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The objects as usually given for these grants may be grouped 
as: for equitable mitigation of inequalities in financial burdens ; 
to secure necessary supervision and control by the national govern 
ment: to encourage the kinds of expenditures most desirable in the 
inte rest of the community as a whole. The chief object, of course, 
to social reformers is the possibility of thus securing a “national 
minimum” in the elements of civilization upon which the whole 
community should insist. For example, the Home Office has been 
able, through grants and supervision, to secure everywhere a na 
tional minimum of county constabulary: it has not been able to 
secure such in the field of child protection and nature, under 
abundant laws, because there is no provision for a central author 
ity to supervise, with effectiveness, the local authorities. Public 
opinion is working in the way of national regulation through 
grants in the following services: public health, provision for the ill 
in mind and body, and all-round education of the child. 

Student workers in the United States may well consider the 
thesis of this little book; for they must more and more face that 
vital problem of democracy—how to get local communities to use 
special knowledge in civies and social matters. We shall pro- 
bably use more state codperation and money with local authorities 
in matters of education and health. Mr. Webb well pleads for a 
truly educational use of such codperation. England has 
so far failed too much in getting full returns for the large invest 
ment in grants. But the expression of the government’s buying 
the right to regulate is not a helpful one. Logically carried out, 
the government could not regulate private agencies, as of educa 
tion or charity, without the use of public money. We prefer the 
theory of a reasonable responsibility of the state for all its 
creatures, corporations public or private, without question of 
public money. 


JerrreY R. Brackerr 


Année Sociale Internationale, 1912. Troisiéme Année. (Reims: 
Action Populaire. 1912. Pp. 768, 209. 9 fr.) 


Much interesting information on current social questions is 
conveniently accessible in this volume. Its point of view. that of 
the Roman church, leads to but brief and unfavorable treatment of 
such a topic as socialism. Part I, dealing with the family, dis 


cusses vital statistics, housing. hvgiene, moral and social problems 
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BaGNELL, R. 1 the liquor business and 
the rights and te in the control thereof. 
(New York: | Pp. viii, 178. 75c.) 

Davis, B. M. 1g nublic schools. (Chicago: 
University of ( | 6 $1. 

DEHERME, G. I sur le parasitisme social 


(Paris: Perrin 
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Sacuet, A. Traité théorique et pratique de la legislation sur les re 
traites ouvrieres et paysannes. (Paris: Larose. 1911. 
WervenserG, E. IJllustrationen zur Teuerungsfrage. (Basel: Kober. 


1912. Pp. 24, illus. 0.60 m.) 


Wuitin, E. S. Penal servitude. (New York: National Committee on 
Prison Labor. 1912. Pp. iii, 162, viii. $1.50.) 
To be reviewed. 


Witson, R. K. and Levy, J. H. and others. IJndividualism and the 
land question. (London: Personal Rights Association. 1912. Pp. 
120. is.) 


Wor, A. B. Social problems, An analytical outline for students. 
Oberlin, Ohio.: Oberlin College. 1911. Pp. 48.) 

\ well-arranged syllabus outlining several of the most important 
practical social problems. Intended primarily for class use. Has 
no bibliographies. The subjects presented are: population, immi 
gration, marriage and divorce, the woman problem, and the race 


problem. 

The great analysis. A plea for a rational world-order 
Introduction by G. Murray. London: Methuen. 1912. Pp. x 


Vocational training in Chicago. (Chicago: City Club. 
1912. $1.50.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


Studies in Practical Life Insurance. An Examination of the 
Principles of Life Insurance as Applied in the Policies, Re- 
ports, Agency and Office Methods of the New York Life In 
surance Company. By James M. Hupnvr. (New York: 
New York Life Insurance Company. 1911. Pp. 148.) 


Notwithstanding the tendency toward uniformity in life insur 
ance practice, there remain many details in which methods differ. 
Thus, while all companies allow surrender values, there is wide 
divergence in the methods of computing such values; while all 
companies are required to observe the “contribution principle” in 
apportioning dividends, each company follows its own interpreta 
tion; while the methods of loading net premiums do not, perhaps, 
defy classification, they are none the less various; while there are 
only two general methods of agency organization, there is not a 
little diversity in the relations of solicitors to the home office; and 
even in home office organization and routine there are naturally 


numerous adjustments to suit purely local convenience. Beceauss 
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ent-Day Pr stration, Methods and Results. 
By FREpDER (New York: The Spectator 
Company 566. $3.00.) 
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the physical sciences, philosophy, history, commerce, economics, 
besides the voluminous but scattered literature of insurance. 

lhe book centers around three principal themes: (1) that the 
study of insurance is strictly a science; (2) that the business of 
nsurance is commerce; in the United States it is properly inter 
state commerce, and as such should be taken from state and 
placed under federal control; (3) that the insurance business 
should not be taxed, except possibly its real estate; that in the 
United States taxation is particularly haphazard and burdensome 
and should be immediately reformed. The introduction and first 
two chapters center around theme one; the next three chapters 
around theme two; the next two around theme three. Chapter 8 
makes a brief survey of the English Assurance Companies’ Act 
of 1909. Chapter 9, the concluding chapter, is a discussion of 
averages. 

The principal theme is the second. The Constitution of the 
United States gives Congress power to regulate interstate com 
merce; but, the Supreme Court of the United States holds that 
insurance is not commerce and is therefore not subject to federal 
control. Because of this view the control of the ‘nsurance business 
has fallen entirely to the individual states, resulting in multiplicity 
and divergence of legislation, greatly hampering the business and 
accomplishing little good. Control should be simplified and cen 
tralized, and for this purpose should be placed with the federal 
government. This, however, according to the Supreme Court, can 
not be done. The Constitution does not say what is and what is 
not commerce; the Supreme Court has made its own opinion law. 
Mr. Hoffman shows by ample evidence that this opinion is contrary 
to common sense, the facts of history, expert judgment, and the 
practice in other countries—but unfortunately the court’s view is 
the law of the land! 

Mr. Hoffman makes also a great deal of the third theme—that 
the insurance business should not be taxed except perhaps its real 
estate. Here there is ample ground for difference of opinion. It 
is true that there is lack of uniformity in insurance taxation and 
that the taxes should not be levied upon premium receipts. Th 
average life insurance tax in the United States is 2.15 per cent of 
premium receipts, which Mr. Hoffman considers exceedingly bur 
densome. On the face this rate does seem high. But, suppose we 
view the matter in another way. On its total admitted assets, the 
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German life offices as elect to furnish their quota of the material 
wanted has been planned and is being carried out in a manner 
quite characteristic of all German scientific rescarch work. The 
German makes haste slowly but the results are usually well worth 
while and are more enduring than those achieved by less thorough, 
more careless and speedy methods. Perhaps the best recent illus- 
tration of German, in contrast to American, methods is to be found 
n a comparison of how the German insurance code was constructed 
in contrast with the ill-considered laws which emanated from the 
New York legislative mill in 1906 only a few months after the 
close of the Hughes investigation. In Germany the subject matter 
was threshed out item by item, was discussed by everyone compe 
tent to do so, and the exhaustive code was finally enacted into law 
only after years, rather than months of consideration. 

Modern changes in mortality have been so pronounced that life 
companies everywhere have felt the need of possessing modern 
standard life tables against which to measure their mortality experi- 
ence. 

The mortality tables now in general use in Germany are based 
upon the combined experience of 23 German life offices to December 
$1, 1875, and were published in 1883. The unfavorable experience 
with annuity business apparently first raised the question as to 
the applicability of the old tables as efficient present-day standards 
for the measure of expected mortality. The subject was first 
seriously considered in October, 1905, when a commission of three 
members was appointed by the Vereins Deutscher Lebensversich 
erungs-Gesellschaften to investigate the matter in some detail. The 
late Dr. Schmerler of Hamburg was a member of this original 
commission; he took a very active part in all of the preliminary 
work, lived to see most of his recommendations adopted, and died 
is recently as April 14, of this year. 

A fourth member was soon added to the commission and a first 
report was made in June, 1906. The membership of the commis 
sion was increased from time to time as the preliminary work 
advanced and it was found desirable to make use of all the expert 
talent readily available. Reports were made at quite frequent 
intervals from 1905 until March, 1910. The main results of thes: 
preliminary discussions may be stated briefly as follows: 


1. It was found desirable that new mortality tables be constructed. 


2. The question as to kind of tables—aggregate,. select, or partly 
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ber, according as the insured has: (1) Emphysema, (2) curvature 
of the spine, (3) hernia, (4) neurasthenia, (5) pulse rate over 
96, (6) slightly irregular pulse. 

Risk-classes according to heredity are twelve in number, as 
follows: (1) Both parents living or dead at ages above 70, (2) 
both parents dead at ages below 50, (3) one of the parents dead 
or suffering from apoplexy below age 70, (4) from heart disease 
below 70, (5) from diabetes below 70, (6) from cancer below 70, 
(7) from tuberculosis below 70, (8) neither of the parents, but one 
or more of the brothers or sisters dead or suffering from tuber- 
culosis, (9) both parents dead of tuberculosis, (10) insanity or 
epilepsy in the parents, brothers or sisters, (11) suicide, and (12) 
gout or chronic articular rheumatism in the parents, brothers or 
sisters. 

The effect on mortality of previous sickness of applic»nts for 
ife insurance is to be studied under twenty-two classes of diseases : 
(1) Acute catarrh, (2) discharge of blood by coughing, (3) 
pleurisy, (4) tuberculosis of joints, (5) scrofula, (6) hemorrhage 
of the lungs more than once, or within two years, (7) inflammatory 
rheumatism, (8) gout, (9) palpitation of the heart, (10) hemor 
rhage of the stomach, (haematemesis), (11) appendicitis ( without 
operation ) within the last two years, (12) appendicitis ( without 
operation) more than two years previous to application for insur- 
ance), (13) gall stones or hepatic colic, (14) chronic jaundice, 
(15) casts, stones or gravel in the kidneys, (16) discharge from the 
ear, (17) nervous exhaustion or neurasthenia, (18) epilepsy, (19) 
bronchial asthma, (20) syphilis, (21) traces of sugar in the urine, 
(22) albumin in the urine. 

The six military service classes are as follows: (1) Has not yet 
served, (2) has performed service required by law, (3) has been 
discharged on account of ill health, (4) rejected on account of 
incapacity, (5) rejected or excused for other reasons, (6) unknown 
whether in service or not. 

Finally, the question is to be asked of women, whether or not 
there has ever been a miscarriage, or an abortion. 

The German investigation is being conducted in a somewhat 
different manner than that now nearing completion in this country 
under the auspices of the Association of Medical Examiners and 
the Actuarial Society of America (Medico-Actuarial Mortality 
Investigation). Fewer classes will be dealt with in the German 
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those who are concerned with bringing the act into operation. Of 

- three authors, Mr. Carr and Mr. Garnett are barristers-at-law, 
and Mr. Taylor is a member of the council of the British Medical 
\ssociation. Mr. Lloyd George contributes a preface of a couple 

f pages. By far the largest part of the book is devoted to the 
text of the act itself, so fully annotated, however, as to stretch it 
to many times its natural length. These notes are of a legal char 
acter and elucidate the putative meaning of the text by references 
to acts and statutes which again are listed in tables with cross 
references to the notes. Some 100 pages, however, are devoted to a 
preliminary abstract and survey, from the various standpoints of 

e employer, the insured, and the physician, and as regards, in 
particular, the method of administration, the actuarial and financial 
problem and the moot questions of sanatorium benefits, maternity 
benefits and the public health. 

Whatever else one gets from the book he cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the very great complexity of the act, and the book, 
by its very attention to details, increases this effect. The first two 
chapters, to be sure, are intended to give a general notion of the 
scope and purpose of the act, but the authors, by attempting even 
here to chronicle exceptions and details, have failed to give an 
impression of the whole—perhaps that is impossible. 

Those who have followed the discussion of the bill will remember 
the opposition it encountered from the medical profession. The 
points involved are here discussed very fully. What will be the 
ultimate relations of physicians to the public, not only under this 
act but under workmen’s compensation, is a matter of conjecture. 
It is interesting to notice that, in getting rid of the ambulance- 
chasing lawyer in the passage from the principle of employer's 
liability to the principle of compensation, we may have introduced 
some new complications that involve the doctor. 

The economic consequences of the English act must, of course, 
in the main wait to be revealed by experience; and what an inter 
esting experience it will be! Nevertheless the framing of the bill 
required the exercise of exquisite economic imagination. For a 
plan of insurance is economically and sociologically unsound whose 
undercurrent does not steadily bear in the direction of prevention 
of the very ills that primarily it is designed merely to distribute. 
It is not difficult to catch glimpses of this purpose between the 


lines; this, the most fascinating aspect of the subject, is not within 
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their employees without knowing anything of the physical condi- 
tion of such employees. This is a poor business policy, for an 
accident which to a healthy man, provided it does not involve a 
vital organ, is not a matter of serious moment may be the starting 
point of extremely serious consequences in a person who has some 
hereditary predisposition to disease, or who is already suffering 
from some disease. Employees suffering from arterial disease due 
to syphilis, from various rheumatic affections, from gout, Bright’s 
disease, diseased condition of the blood vessels, from malignant 
disease or from alcoholism, may not have any symptoms or dis- 
comfort until some accident, trivial in itself, sets free a train of 
symptoms with disastrous consequences. Yet, in all such cases 
the accident cannot be regarded as the cause of the serious results 
following it. Employees, before entering employment, should 
therefore be examined to determine any conditions of ill health, 
in order that they may not receive compensation for diseases which 
would have developed had no accident occurred. Such employees 
should come under a special heading and should be paid only a 
portion of the compensation due to a previously healthy person. 
If all employees were examined, hereditary tendencies would be 
detected in many cases. The employer or the insurance companies 
would then be obliged to say whether they would take the risk 
of employing or insuring such persons. 

The difficulties involved in the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
relative to industrial diseases are still more numerous. There have 
been, thus far, few court decisions relative to the matter, and 
these have been contradictory. Thus, for instance, infection 
with the anthrax bacillus has been held to be not a necessary 
accompaniment of the woolcomber’s trade and therefore an acci- 
dent, and compensation was given. In the case of a sewer-worker, 
on the other hand, who was poisoned by gas, such an occurrence 
was judged to be a necessary accompaniment of bis work, therefore 
not an accident, and no compensation was given. The schedule of 
industrial diseases in the Workmen’s Compensation Act includes 


anthrax; lead, mercury, phosphorus and arsenical poisoning: 


ankylostomiasis; eczema; telegraphist’s cramp; glassworker’s 
cataract; and nystagmus. There are, however, other industrial 
diseases, such an actinomycocis; aniline poisoning; brassfounder’s 
ague; caisson disease; carbon bisulphide poisoning: fibroid phthi 
sis; and tetanus, besides many others held to be industrial diseases 
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es not in treatment exceed its title; it is a useful source of in 
rmation, discussing concisely and clearly such topics as the fol 
wing: development and organization, the contract, economic and 

social aspects, insurance departments, re-insurance, and different 

kinds of insurance including the ordinary life, accident, fire, secur 

ty. live-stock, and the less known forms in this country hail- 

storm and transport insurance. A bibliography of literature ac 
nipanies each chapter. 


The Aritik is a discussion of the German working-man’s insu 


ince law, by selected members of the association. All phases are 


discussed—the conditions leading up to past legislation, the short 
omings of the past laws, and the prospective effect of the new law. 
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Leitfaden zu Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte und Methode der nation- 
alékonomischen und sozialistischen Theorien. By 
von WencksTERN. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1911. 
Pp. iv, 80. 2 m.) 

In this reprint of a brochure first published in 1897, the theory 
of socialism as represented by Marx is brought into opposition to 


the theory of social reform advanced by Gossen and developed by 


Schmoller, Wagner, Brentano and other German economists. As 
Professor von Wenckstern well shows, Adam Smith was ethical 
philosopher as well as economist and the germs of modern theories 
of social reform are to be found in his writings. Undeserved 
reproach has been cast upon Adam Smith because of the one-sided 
development of his teachings by the classical economists and the 
Manchester School, who created what Carlyle was almost justified 
in calling the “dismal science.” One of two conclusions might be 
drawn from their theories: either that they had discovered “eternal 
and immutable laws,” or that the social organization based upon 
the institution of private property was rotten. The latter was 
the inference drawn by Marx. 

Professor von Wenckstern has no quarrel with the labor-cost 
theory of value, which, he says, can be reconciled with the theory of 
Gossen and the Austrian School, for in both cases we have labor 
cost or disutility on the one hand, and marginal utility or socially 
necessary production on the other. Marx would say: “Like quan 
tities of work exchange for one another”; while Gossen would say: 
“Usually unlike quantities of work exchange for one another.” 
These apparently contradictory statements are seen to be in har- 
mony when one remembers that Marx has in mind “socially neces 
sary labor,” while Gossen is thinking of individual efforts not yet 
recognized as socially necessary. But Gossen and Marx are wholly 
at variance with regard to the theory of surplus value in which a 
false concept of an absolute value is confounded with a relative 
concept of exchange value. Marx makes no allowance for the cal 
culating and speculating function of the capitalist-entrepreneur, 
without which labor would not result in the creation of social utili- 
ties. In production, value is created; in exchange, value is real 
ized ; and under the capitalistic system the entrepreneur who brings 
this result to pass is not an exploiter but a producer. 

Gossen, like Marx, thought it conceivable that the progress of the 
capitalist class might result in the degradation of the working 
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suddenly died, leaving a wife and six children. The present work 
had then been some few months finished. 

In eleven chapters, the story deals with the minuter details of a 
hard life experience. It begins in the home of his father, a working 
tailor, where “thirteen coffee beans have to make fourteen cups.” 
We follow him as a lad into East Pomerania; then as one of that 
vast multitude of contract laborers into Saxony. In Holstein he 
becomes Hiitejunge for a small peasant; later Dienstjunge, and 
last Grossknecht. His three years in the cavalry (ch. 82) would 
make an invaluable document for the Peace Society. He becomes 
a social democrat “without knowing it,” getting convictions from 
experience rather than from books—*‘dispossessing one both of per 
sonality and morals, so worthless seems to him the mechanism” of 
the army. 

The story is told with graphic simplicity that reminds one of 
Gotthelf’s famous “Uli, der Knecht.” It is distinctively the inti 
mate personal document with its limitations, but also with its per 
suasiveness and power. It is perhaps the one best worth transla 
tion. 
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Statistics and Its Methods 

The Mortality of Alcohol. A Statistical Approximation of the 
Deaths in the United States in Which Alcohol may Figure as 
Causative or Contributory Factor. By Evwarp Bunnewu 
Puetpes. Reprinted from the “American Underwriter Maga- 
zine and Insurance Review,” Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, Septem- 
ber, 1911. (New York: Thrift Publishing Company. 1911. 

Pp. vi, 75. $2.) 

We have in this study the first serious attempt to estimate the 
nfluence of alcohol upon the death-rate in the United States. 
The ingenious method was as follows: From the 187 causes of 
death which were given in the mortality statistics of the registra- 
tion area of the United States, 106 were selected in which it was 
thought that aleohol might have had some influence in causing or 
hastening death. In the first estimate attempt was made to dis 

ver what share of the deaths of males between the ages of 20 
ind 74 from these 106 diseases was to be directly or remotely con 
nected with alcohol. With this end in view the list was sent to 
three medical directors of insurance companies, who were requested 
to put opposite the name of each cause of death a personal esti 
mate of the percentage of male deaths from that cause, between 
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that of Dr. X, and in over a dozen cases it was at least 10 times 
is great. It seems somewhat doubtful whether the average of these 
three estimates could be accepted as equivalent to the consensus 
of medical opinion in the United States. Confidence in the esti 
mates would have been increased if to these had been added the 
opinions of certain general practitioners in city and country and 
certain specialists in different sections of Continental United 
States. The estimate that alcohol is responsible for one fifth as 
many deaths among females as males is also somewhat roug! 

A minister in New York City is reported to have stated recently 
from his pulpit that “liquor kills 440 out of every 1,000 every 
vear.” Until a scientific study of this important subject had been 
nade, we were bound to have such crude estimates; but, thanks to 
this book, we now have an estimate which is reasonably close to 
the truth, and one which will at least afford a scientific basis for 


discussion. 
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Debit, continued 

(b) United States domestic orders paid in foreign 
countries (act.) $10,200,000; 

(c) Drafts by regular and private banks (est.) $120,- 
000,000 ; 

(d) Express companies’ orders and steamship compat 
ies’ travellers checks (est.) $25,000,000; 

(e) Consular offices, beneficial societies, and other 
agencies (est.) $14,000,000 ; 


(f) Currency sent by vail (est 000,000 total 260,500,001 

Money carried home by emigrant aliens (est.) 60,000,000 

Investments of American capital in foreign countries 

made during the year (est.) ........... / 50,000,000 
+ 


Income of foreigners trom investments of their capital 


in United States, including income of self-expatriated 


Americans from their investments in this country—t 
per cent of $6,000,000,000 (est.) 270,000,000 
Total Debit wars $2,636,900,000 


Exports of domestic merchandise from United States 
(profit in handling exports of foreign merchandise from 
this country may be ignored as counterbalanced by our 
Smuggling and undervaluation of American’ exports 
Domestic exports of gold and silver from United States 
Earnings of American vessels in carriage of foreign goods 


Share of United States import duties (total $326,000,000) 


borne by foreign exporters (est.) 130,000,000 
United States tonnage duties and local charges in Ameri- 
can ports paid by foreign vessels (partly est.) ......... 5,000,000 
Coaling and provisioning of foreign vessels in American 
Expenditures by foreign tourists in United States (est.). $0,000,000 


Remittances by foreigners to relatives and friends in 
United States (partly est.) ........ 75,000,000 
(a) money orders paid in United States $27,245,000 
(act.) ; 
(b) bank drafts and currency $47,755,000 (est.) 
Money brought into United States by immigrant aliens: 
(a) amount actually seen by United States inspector 
$28,198,000: 


(b) undisclosed S6.802,000 (est 35,000,000 
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mark, in order that there may be a sufficiently large margin to absorb 
the various important debit items against the United States which I 
have enumerated. The situation, therefore, justifies fully the present 
earnest and energetic trade promotion policy of the government of the 
United States. 
Joun Batu Osporne. 
Department of State, Washington. 


In the Review for June, 1912 (p. 423), reference was made to the 
reports on the operation of the Panama Canal. Additional docu- 
mentary material on this subject has appeared consisting of hearings 
before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives on The Panama Canal, in five volumes 
Washington, 1912, pp. 1127); and hearings before the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals, United States Senate, on The Panama Canal 
Washington, 1912, pp. 928). There is a large amount of evidence on 
regulation of rates, control of steamship lines of railroads, and costs 
of ship-building in the United States and foreign countries. The 
testimony of Professor Emory R. Johnson appears in the Senate 


report (pp. 16-40). 


Among recent documents relative to parcels post are to be men- 
tioned: Postal Express as a Solution of the Parcels Post, and High 
Cost of Living Problems, by David J. Lewis, M.C. (Sen. Doc. No. 379, 
62 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 97); The Parcels Post and Postal Express Sit- 
uation in Congress, by Senator Gardner (Sen. Doc. No. 490, 62 Cong., 
2 Sess., pp. 6); Parcels-Post System; Bills Introduced during the 
Present Congress (Sen. Doc. No. 430, pp. 30); Charges for Trans- 
portation of Parcels by Express Companies (H. Rep., No. 485, 62 


Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 8). 


In the Tenth Annual Report of the Reclamation Service, by F. H. 
Newell, director (Washington, 1912, pp. 290), is given a summary 
of reclamation legislation and a description of the various projects in 
operation, including a statement of financial transactions involved in 
the work since its beginning. 

The Oleomargarine hearings before the Committee on Agriculture 
on bills proposing to amend the oleomargarine laws (H. R., 1912, pp. 
261) will be of considerable service to the student of agricultural 
conditions. The relation of the beef trust to oleomargarine is also 


touched upon. 
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Supreme Court of Wisconsin, as the courts in many other states, early 
held that the patentee of lands bordering on streams, acquired title to 
the bed thereof to the center. As to lakes, however, it was held that 
the bed belonged to the state. Since riparian rights depend on the 
ownership of the bank, rather than of the bed, the title to the sub 
merged land should be of no great significance. It was also held that 
il] waters navigable in fact were public waters; not that the public 
owned the waters, but that the public had certain rights of use, such as 
navigation and fishing. Navigable water means floatable water. Any 
waters which during any portion of the year are of sufficient volume to 
float to market the products of the soil—and that meant, in the earlier 
‘istory of the state, timber—are deemed navigable. The riparian rights 
ind the publie rights do not pertain to the water itself, but merely to 
the use thereof. Each riparian is entitled to use the water as it flows 
by, leaving it to pass on unaffected in volume and purity. The public 
right, while it pertains only to the use, has always been held to be 
paramount to the private right, and may be pursued to the serious 
impairment, or even total extinguishment, of the private right. For 
example, in order to improve streams for navigation, the private ripar 
ian right to aecess, to uniform stream flow, and to hydraulic power 
have been entirely destroyed without compensation. 

By reason of the public right of navigation in practically all the 
streams of the state, a statute was passed very early forbidding any 
obstruction in navigable streams without authority from the legislature. 
Each riparian owner on either bank is entitled to the benefit of the 
water as it subsists in its natural state. No single proprietor has a 
right to make use of the flow in such a manner as will be to the 
pre judice of any other proprietor ; and he has no more right to apply 
it to a purpose which occasions a return of the water on the land above 
than he has to cause a diminution of the water below. That water- 
power to which a riparian owner is entitled consists merely of the fall 
in the stream when in its natural state as it passes through his land or 
along the border of it. As between riparian owners a water-power is a 
potentiality. A riparian owner has no right to a water-power as such. 
He has as against other riparian owners a right to the natural and 
customary flow of the stream. If the stream in its natural condition 
with a reasonable interference with its flow will produce within the 
limits of his land a practical amount of power, then, as against other 


riparian owners or third parties, such beneficial use belongs to the 
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riparian Owners to secure an adequate development of water power. 
Many of the dams erected at an early day as actual improvements of 

ivigation for lumbering were later turned to use for developing 
power. The fiction of improving navigation has generally been retained 
in the legislative grants, thus, in form, satisfying the requirement of a 
public work as a condition for enjoying the right of eminent domain. 
By thus undertaking the improvement of navigation, the riparian owner 


n very many instances was enabled to secure an ade quate water-power 


when no such power existed naturally within the limits of his riparian 
land. Most of the water-power development up to the present time has 
been under the fiction of improving navigation, in which work the 
grantee has usually enjoyed the state’s right of eminent domain, which 
has enabled him to secure the necessary thooding rights against other 
riparian owners, and thus produce an adequate flow of water within 
the limits of his own land. Very few of the existing water-powers are 
the result of the exercise of strictly riparian rights unaided by the 
state's prerogative. 

The purpose of the Act of 1911 was to enact into a single statute 
under uniform administration the legislative practice of the past fifty 
years with respect to granting franchises for the improvement of navi 
gation. Instead of promiscuous grants of such franchises by special 
acts at each session, the new law provided a general form of franchise 
for the improvement of navigation, such franchises to be granted upon 
certain findings made by the railroad commission. Inasmuch as the 
scope of the public right of use had never been exhaustively defined, 
the act also embodied a declaration that all public waters, that is, all 
navigable waters, were subject to all legitimate public uses, including 
the use for the development of hydraulic power. The use of the water 
for power was declared to be a public use, and was held by the state 
in trust for all the people. The franchises under the new act were to 
be for the improvement of navigation, and also for the development of 
hydraulic power. Preference was to be given to riparian owners in 
making grants, but if no riparian owners applied or if the improvement 
proposed by them was not deemed most advantageous to the public. 
the grant might be to non-riparian owners. In considering what 
improvement was most advantageous, the amount of hydraulic power 
capable of being developed thereby and the uses to which it could be 
put were to be taken into consideration. The grantee was permitted to 
use the hydraulic power produced by the improvement of navigation, 


and might be required to develop and convert into electric form all the 
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red persons not riparian owners to apply for leave to make improve 
ments of navigation and to appropriate the water-power produced 
thereby for private purposes. The court holds that the state has no 
salable or demisable right as against a riparian owner with respect 
to the water-power, which it can thus confer upon third parties. 

Che right of the riparian owner to use the water of the river 

his own land within his boundary determined by ordinary high 
water mark, for the purpose of creating power is unques 
tionably a private right appurtenant to the riparian land. 
It is conceded there is such a riparian right as the right to use the 
water for power, and also that this right is to be exercised in subor 
dination to the public right of navigation and the necessary accessories 
of the latter. We say that if the exercise of this riparian right in the 
judgment of the legislature interferes with the public right of naviga- 
tion, it may be forbidden. . . . . . Where the ownership of the 
bank is essential to the construction of a dam or the creation or develop 
ment of a water power, the state is as helpless to use, sell or lease 
such right without condemnation and compensation as the riparian 
ywner is to intrude into the navigable stream without consent of the 
state. It requires the concurrence of the riparian owner, and the stat 
in such case to make the water power efficient and this right of the 
riparian owner to refuse to concur and stand out for compensation in 
the case mentioned is a private property right and often gives to such 
land its chief value. The state may refuse its permission to the ripar 
ian owner to build a dam and may attach conditions to its consent such 
as the height, strength, mode of construction, ete., of the dam, and 
perhaps other conditions, but it may not seize upon this right without 
compensation and use it or sell it or lease it to another. It cannot 
authorize the use and enjoyment of this right by a person not a 
riparian owner for a private purpose without the consent of the ripar 
ian owner nor for a public purpose without condemnation and compen 
sation to the riparian owner. These premises support the 
conclusion that the act in question attempts to deprive the owners of 
improved riparian land and of the resulting water power and owners 
of unimproved riparian land with its appurtenant water power privi 
leges and advantages, of property without due process of law; that it 
attempts to authorize the taking of private property for private pur- 
poses ; and that it attempts to take property without just compensation.’ 

E. A. Giumore. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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suppressing of its manufacture and sale; and on this theory, since a 
conditional sale constitutes a less restriction upon the use of the 
patented article than its entire suppression, the court holds that any 
condition connected with its use may be imposed. In support of his 
argument, Mr. Justice Lurton cites the Button Fastener Case (77 Fed. 
288), The National Harrow Case (186 U. S. 70), The Paper Bag 
Case (210 U. S. 405), The Graphaphone Case (92 Fed. 516), and 
many others. Furthermore the court argues that if the present decision 
in favor of the license restriction is injurious to the public interests, the 
Congress of the United States which has granted the monopoly under 
the patent law, is the proper party to correct the evils in the present 
situation rather than the courts. 

Chief Justice White, in his dissenting opinion, is influenced, as it 
appears, by the effect which an affirmative decision is likely to have 
upon the jurisdiction of the federal and state courts, and holds that 
the decision of the court will destroy in a large measure the judicial 
authority of the states by unwarrantedly extending the federal judicial 
power; that the principle laid down in Justice Lurton’s opinion will be 
as broad as society; capable of operating upon every conceivable 
subject of every human interest or activity, however local and exclu- 
sively within state authority it may be,’ and further that it makes it 
the duty of the federal courts to test rights and obligations of parties, 
not by the general law of the land, but by the provisions of the patent 
law. The Chief Justice in support of his argument also cites a long 
list of cases which are favorable to his contention and objects to the 
reasoning of the court by which the patent law is made to embrace 
articles which are not patented, but which, as a result, are included 
within the protection of the patent law. This he holds to be the 
exercise by the courts of legislative power of a far-reaching and dan- 
gerous character. The patent he believes is solely upon the machine, 
and any control over the materials to be used with it must arise as a 
result of an agreement between the parties, and the agreement is legally 
protected, if at all, under the general laws of the land. 

In view of the conflicting opinions of the Supreme Court in previous 
cases, and of the well-known purpose for which the patent law was 
enacted, viz., to encourage the invention and sale of improved machin 
ery, it would seem to the layman that the courts by a series of decisions, 
each of which raised a slightly different question of law, had extended 
the meaning of the patent law far beyond its original scope and 
purpose, and to a large extent had defeated its fundamental object. 
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been made . . . . . upon the whole patent system of the United 
States.” His argument reads like a forecast of the Dick decision. It 
ig as strictly legal and as strictly logical as that of the court. But 
like the latter it does not satisfy. We need a reform of patent legisla- 
tion. An argument based upon a glorification of the present system 
and the assertion that the bills under consideration attack that system 
is hardly likely to raise up many foes to the bills in question. The 
same may be said of the argument of Mr. Littlefield. It should none 
the less be added that it is difficult to answer the counsels’ argument 
that many transactions of an entirely innocent character would be 
brought within the purview of illegality, if the proposed legislation 


should be enacted. There is much weighty evidence against the bills 


as well as for them. Ww 


. S. STEVENS. 


A most serviceable compilation is Federal Anti-Trust Decisions, 
1890-1911, a reprint and continuation of the compilation made by 
Finch in 1907. The work is published in four volumes, and contains 
cases passed upon in the United States courts arising out of the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act of 1890. The digest appears at the end of 
volume 4. (Washington, Department of Justice, pp. 1042, 1036, 984, 


) 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has published a pamphlet 
containing National Car Demurrage Rules and Explanations (Wash 


ington, June, 1912, pp. 11). The commission tentatively adopts the 


rules adopted by the American Railway Association. 

The function of the Commerce Court is discussed in a lecture, 
Commerce, the Commission and the Courts, delivered at Cornell Un 
versity, May 13, by Mr. Logan G. McPherson. 

Hearings before the House Committee on Patents on the Oldfield 
Revision and Codification of the Patent Statutes, beld April 17-May 
25, 1912, have been printed in twenty-seven parts. Part 18 contains 
the testimony of Mr. Louis Brandeis in which the relation of a patent 
policy to monopoly prices receives especial attention. The testimony 
of Mr. Frederick P. Fish, in Part 26, also deals with this question. 

The Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Gas and Ele. 
tric Light Commissioners of Massachusetts for 1911 (Boston, 1912, pp 
239, 441) refers to the need of further legislation in regard to com 
panies which furnish electricity for power purposes. It seems desir 
able that public supervision and regulation should be made applicable 


in a uniform way to all companies engaged in the supply of electricity. 
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Editor of THe AMERICAN Economic Review: 


In its very admirable report (noted in the Review, March 1912, 
, and June 1912, p. 435), the Massachusetts Minimum Wage 
Commission points out that the lowest wages paid to women are con- 


fined to certain factories, and that the differences in kind and grade of 


product cannot account for the wage differences discovered, as both the 


higher and the lower wages were paid in factories manufacturing the 
cheaper lines. The commission then concludes that such evidence shows 
an ability to pay higher wages than some employers pay. “These 
latter because of ineficient management or because they are making 
unusual profits, are doing business at the expense of their employees.”’ 
| do not doubt that such may be and probably is sometimes the case, 
but is it not possible and even probable that in some cases, at least, the 
lower wages are paid to inferior workers? At any rate it seems that the 
proving away of this possibility is an essential part of the argument 
leading to the commission’s conclusion. 
RayMonp V. PHELAN. 


University of Minnesota. 


The Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives 
has printed (1) Report of Civilian Expert Board on Industrial Man- 
agement of United States Navy Yard; (2) Report of Vreeland Board 
on Modern Navy-Yard Methods; (3) Report on the Vickers System of 
Industrial Management (Washington, 1912, pp. 109). The evidence 


bears on the question of financial economy as well as labor efficiency. 


Additional data in regard to the conditions of governmental work 
will be found in Volume 3 of Hearings before the Special Committee 
to Investigate the Taylor and Other Systems of Shop Management 
Washington, 1912, pp. 1265-1935). There is a large amount of 
evidence in regard to the bonus and premium systems and other forms 
of so-called efficiency work. 

The Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce to Amend the Erdman Act, March 25, 1912, has been printed 
Washington, pp. 13). The argument for the most part applied to 


extending the act to disputes in the coal mining industry. 
In the Eighteenth Annual Report of Factory Inspection of Rhode 
Island for 1911 (Providence, 1912, pp. 215) it appears that there is a 


further decrease in the employment of children. The percentage of 
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The Twelfth Report of the Bureau of Labour of the Province of 
Ontario, for 1911 (Toronto, 1912, pp. 302), contains considerable in- 
formation in regard to the benefit features of labor organizations (pp. 
91-161, 260-261). 

The Daily Consular and Trade Report for July 6, 1912, contains 
4 memorandum of the award of a minimum wage for the coal miners 
of West Riding, Yorkshire, under the Coal Mines Minimum Wage 
Act of 1912. 

The Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor and Industries of New Jersey for 1911 (Trenton, 1912, pp. 
xiii, 308), continues the useful tables prepared by this bureau, classify- 
ing weekly earnings (pp. 28, 77-102). The report also includes a 


seventy-five page report on industrial insurance in Germany. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

Prices. The Canadian Department of Labour has issued its second 
annual report on Wholesale Prices, Canada, 1911 (Ottawa, 1912, pp. 
xiii, 223). Previous reports (considered in the Review for March, 
1911 and December, 1911) presented wholesale price statistics and 
index numbers for the period 1890-1910. The present report contains 
appendices on the gold output, 1911, and retail prices, 1910-1911. 

During 1911, wholesale prices in Canada reached a higher general 
level than in any year during 1890-1910, and probably higher than in 
any year since 1872-73. The general index was 127.2 for 1911 as 
compared with 124.0 for 1910. From January to June the monthly 
indices ranged between 126.1 and 126.4; during the remainder of the 
vear there was a precipitous rise to 129.4 in December. The rise was 
due primarily to great advances in the prices of grains, fruits, and 
vegetables. Raw materials advanced 7.2 points over 1910 while 
manufactured articles advanced 1.8 points. The weighted index number 
rose from 128.0 in 1910 to 131.1 in 1911, being, therefore, in close 
agreement with the unweighted numbers previously quoted. 

In the United States the Labor Bureau index number for 1911 was 
129.3 as compared with 131.6 for 1910. In Great Britain the Board 
of Trade index number for 1911 was 109.3, being 0.6 per cent higher 
than in 1910, 5.1 per cent higher than in 1909, and the highest recorded 
since 1884. 


Warren M. Persons. 
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Fabian Tract No. 162, Family Life on a Pound a Week, by Mrs. 
Pember Reeves, deals with workmen’s budgets in the district of Lam- 


beth, London. 


Public Finance 
PaxaTion IN Onto. The Second Annual Report of the Tax Com 
mission of Ohio (Springfield, 1912, pp. 468) is the first report of the 
[ax Commission of Ohio to cover a full year. Passing over the ex- 
ellent work done in connection with taxes upon corporations this 
review must confine itself to the equalization of real property values in 
1911 and to the commission’s views on tax reform. 


The equalization of real property values was doubtless much better 


done than ever before in Ohio. The former decennial board of equaliza- 


tion was strictly an equalizing board, but the law now lays down “true 
value in money” as the rule of equalization and permits the commission 
to increase the valuation of any district or of any class of real prop- 
erty. The commission thus becomes an assessing board. The plan 
followed was that of average values per acre, making use of the 
original appraisements, considerations in transfers, tax maps and 
conferences with assessing officials and others. The commission 
rejected the so-called sales method on the grounds of impracticability 
ind expense. Its objections to the theory of this method are not 
conclusive, namely, that sales do not determine values and that the 
assessor does not uniformly assess all property (p. 68). 

The commission holds that the taxation of all kinds of property “by 
a uniform rule according to its true value in money” is the only just 
and equitable rule of property taxation (p. 35). It condemns the 
exemption of the public bonds of Ohio on the uncertain ground that 
interest has not been saved, overlooking the fact that the tax was 
inoperative (p. 4). It entertains the purely legalistic notion that 
“shares of stock constitute property distinct from the capital or 
property of the company,” and on that ground condemns the exemp 
tion of the shares of stock of domestic corporations and of foreign 
corporations two thirds of whose property is taxed within the state. 

Such views naturally breed impatience of proposals to change the 
nature of the tax. Classification is characterized as “an ingenious 
device for shifting the burden of taxes to the shoulders of those least 
able to bear it.” More assent will be given to the proposition that if 

‘It may be noted that former Attorney-General Wade H. Ellis also ques 


tioned the constitutionality of this legislation See Report of the Tax Com 


mission, 1908, p. 13. 
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laws enacted from 1883 to 1900 and tables of imports from 1894 to 
1911. The Senate report is adverse to placing sugar on the free list. 
The hearings took place in April, 1912, and represented the testimony 
of some thirty witnesses. There are many statistical tables showing 


the progress of the beet sugar industry. 


The report of the Committee on Ways and Means on Reduction of 
the Duties on Cotton Manufactures (H. R. No. 829, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., 
June 4, 1912, pp. 53) contains an analysis of the report of the Tariff 
Board. The majority report argues that the duties fixed in the bill 
of 1911 are fully justified by the findings of the Tariff Board. It is 
also claimed that the board has prepared its report upon a basis differ- 
ent from that employed in the wool report, placing more reliance upon 
foreign prices, rather than upon costs. 


The minority report of the House Committee on Ways and Means 
Report 461, Part 2, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., March 14, 1912., pp. 8), 
adverse to an excise tax on incomes, claims that the proposed measure 
would not yield over $20,000,000. An analysis is made of available 


statistical data in the light of English experience with the income tax. 


The report of the Senate Finance Committee on Duties on Metals 
and Manufactures of Metals has appeared (591, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., 
Apr. 5, 12, 1912, pp. 6, 24). The report adds nothing to the House 
report noted in the June issue. 


Mr. Truman G. Palmer has boiled down the arguments against pro- 
posed preferred reductions of sugar duties in two pamphlets, Sugar- 
Tariff Reduction: Who Wants It and Why, and Competition v. Monopo- 
ly, which have been published as two Senate documents, Nos. 378 and 
877 (62 Cong., 2 Sess.). The first is a digest of testimony presented 
before the Hardwick Committee (pp. 23); and the latter summarizes 
and answers twenty-four arguments advanced by the New York re- 
finers in favor of free sugar (pp. 17). 


Circular 525 of the New York Tax Reform Association (29 Broad- 
way, New York) contains a summary of the tax legislation at the 
recent short session of the legislature. The principal changes in the 
law were the exemption of household furniture and personal effects 
to the value of one thousand dollars and the reduction of taxation 
upon forest lands. Certain administrative changes were introduced in 
the method of computing the tax rate in the city of New York. 


Attention should be directed to the valuable statisical data contained 
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The Seventh Annual Report of the Collector of Internal Revenue of 
the Philippine Islands, for 1911 (Manila, pp. 51), deals not only with 
the taxes of the insular government but also with the local taxes of 
Manila. 


The rapidly increasing trade of the United States with Bolivia 
has led the Pan American Union to publish a revised edition of the 


Bolivian Tariff and Appraisement Schedules (Washington, 1912, pp. 


The report on Economy and Efficiency in the Government Service 
has been published in bound form (H. Doc. No. 670, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., 
1912, pp. 565). It contains the message of President Taft, April 4, 
1912, and, in the appendices among others, reports on the methods 
of appointment, consolidation of certain bureaus, accounting offices of 


the Treasury, and travel expenditures. 


Insurance and Pensions 


THe ADMINISTRATION OF THE OnI0o ComPENSATION Law. The com- 
mission of three appointed to administer this law secured a favorable 
decision from the Ohio Supreme Court before attempting to place the 
law in operation. This commission is composed of « representative of 
labor, of the employing class, and of the legal profession. Their salaries, 
as well as all costs of administering the law, are paid from the general 
revenue of the state, not from the assessments collected from employers 
and employees. The data upon which rates for particular industries 
are based are incomplete, and the commission, recognizing this fact, 
promulgated the rates for a period of six months. There is a maximum 
and minimum rate for each industry and if, at the close of the above 
period, experience as a whole or of a particular plant indicates that 
the rate is too low or too high, changes are to be made. The rate is 
specifically based on the one hundred dollar pay roll. The difference 
between maximum and minimum is in some cases very great. 

Owing to the detailed and complex nature of the law and to the 
activity of representatives of private liability companies, the commission 
sent representatives to various places in the state to explain the law, 
and is now publishing a journal for the purpose of informing the public 
in regard to the provisions of the law. The commission claims that 
private companies have misrepresented these provisions, and it has 
recently secured an opinion from the Attorney-General through the 
State Superintendent of Insurance that “‘no insurance company can 
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subject. In Massachusetts eight bills providing for pensions were 
presented to the last legislature. The commission appointed consists 
of Dr. Robert F. Foerster, of Harvard University, chairman, Mrs. Clara 
Cahill Park, and Mr. David F. Tilley. It is attempting by special 
investigation and by hearings to learn the adequacy of existing meas- 
ures and the possible advantages of state grants to widows. Its report 
will be made to the legislature in January, 1913. R. F. F. 


The Insurance Department of New York has issued a Report on 
Examination of the Automobile Underwriters Con‘erence, held Dec. 
30, 1911 (Albany, 1912, pp. 28), in which a brief history of automo- 
bile insurance may be found. Rates are given for different hazards. 
In 1910 insurance as reported by 23 companies amounted to $203,000,- 
000, for which premiums of $4,400,000 were paid. The losses were 
a little over $2,000,000. 


In a pamphlet, Compensation Insurance for Employers, the Massa- 
chusetts Employees Insurance Association (28 State St., Boston, 1912) 
explains the relations of this association to the new workmen's com- 
pensation law recently enacted in Massachusetts, discusses the probable 
cost of insurance by the state association, and replies to criticisms 
which have been made by representatives of private liability companies. 

Part IV of the Report of the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Canada, for 1911, contains a description of the various forms of govern- 
ment annuities, showing the cost at different ages. (Ottawa, 1912, 
pp. 112.) 


Demography 

The Ministry of Trade and Commerce of Canada has issued with 
commendable promptness the first volume of the Fifth Census of 
Canada, 1911 (Ottawa, 1912, pp. x, 623), devoted to statistics of area 
and population. The returns are for June, 1911. It is hoped that the 
volume on agriculture and manufactures will be published before the 
end of the current fiscal year. 

From the Nineteenth Annual Report on Births, Marriages, Divorces 
and Deaths in Maine, 1910 (Augusta, 1911, pp. 192) it appears that 
the number of births was 266 less than in 1909 while the number of 


deaths was 1144 more. The number of marriages was also less. 
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\ review of Conrad’s article, an abstract of which is given above. 
Conrad's views are hardly given the respectful consideration they 


dest rve. 
Speppen, E. R. Js the study of economics useful for the engineer? Sib 
Journ, of tngg., Apr., 1912. 


Gives an afthrmative answer. 


Economic History 
(Abstracts by Clive Day) 
\pams, C. C. Foundations of economic progress in tropical Africa Bull 
Amer. Geog. Soc., Oct., 1911. Pp. 13. 
Arcorta, Q. Apercu sur la situation économique de la République Argentine 
Rev. Econ. de Bordeaux, Mar.-Apr., 1912. Pp. 16. 
Statistical survey. 
Berusky, H. Einiges tiber das Erbrecht der Naturvélker. III. Zeitschr. f 
Socialw., Dec., 1911. Pp. 13. 
\n ethnographic study based on a wide range of material. 
Bono, B. W. The quit-rent system in the American colonies. Am. Hist. Rev., 
Apr., 1912. Pp. 20. 
\ substantial contribution on an important feature of colonial land 
tenure, 
Burver, L. J. A chapter in the literature of the fur trade. Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. V, 1910. 
Cranke, M. P. The Board of Trade at work. Am. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1911 
Study of organization and procedure of the most important organ of 
colonial administration in the eighteenth century. 
DeicumMan, C. FP. Great industrial development of Kyushu, Japan. Far East 


Rev., Feb., 1912. 


Devirre, KE. La prohibition du commerce et de l'industrie des toiles peintes 
aux XNVII*® et XVIII® siécles. Rev. d’Hist. Doc. Econ., No. 4, 1911 Pp 


A scholarly and important contribution to French economic history. 
Dovetas, J. The industrial progress of the United States of America. Journ 

Soc. of Arts, Nov. 24, 1911. 

Interesting review of the influences that have caused the rapid 
development, the important legislation, ete. Also discussion. 
Garvie, A. E. Contemporary social de velopments in Canada Sociol. Rev., 

Jan., 1912. Pp. 15. 

General survey followed by discussion of land laws, treatment of 
Orientals, relations to United States and United Kingdom. 
Gretron, R. H. Lot-meadow customs at Yarnton. Ovron Econ. Journ... Ma 

1912. Pp. 9. 

A description of a system of allotment, still practiced in some 

Thames meadows, and suggestive speculations on its early history. 
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Hayem, J histoire du commerce 

de lVindustrie rs des manufactures. Rev. In- 
tern. du Cor 

A useful stud rinted material, of a character 


istic office of tl tablishment by Colbert to its 


abolition during 
Isnargp, L’in ) VIII® siécle Rey. Int 


de Sociol., N 


Leroy-BEavuLiet France depuis le 


mencement I 2 Pp 2. 

The estates tor taxation in France, have 
shown a tenden increase in annual value. 
since 1900. TI ble explanations—decrease in 
mortality crises evasion of the inheritance tax: 
and fixes the cl last named. 

Martin, G. Lal R.A 1, des Sciences Morales, Sept 
Oct., 1911 


Mavunier, R sé miques cultivateur en l’an |} 


Rev. Hist. d Dec., 1911. Pp. 14. 


Analysis of | 


DE MOKEEVSsKY Rey. d. Deux-Mondes, Jan 


16, 1912. 
Moore, S. (¢ ] manufacturing village. Ecor 

Journ., Dec., 

Interesting stian manufacture, sinc 
the eighteenth n Yorkshire. 

Nitti, | Son ’ mation on Italy in the last 
fifty year ce, Feb., 1912. Pp. 8. 

An addre griculture, chiefly statistic 
Noyes , Feb., 1912. Pp. 12 
PAaLMIE Riv. Intern., Fel 

1912 

Revi ti Finland during half a century. 
Perez, | Bimestr ubana, May-June, et 

seq., 

Many titles « ( re included in this list of works 
printed u nee to Cuba, for the period 
1800-1825. ' through several numbers of the 
“‘Revista.”’ 

Puiurs, M. 7 Inst. Bankers, Mar., 1912. Pp 
25. 
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PLatox, G Les banquiers dans la legislation de Justinien Nouvelle Revs 
Hist. de Droit, Mar.-Apr., 1911. 


Pour, L. Das Wirtschaftsjahr 7911 und die wirtschaftlichen Aussichten 
Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., Feb., 1912. Pp. 13. 


Qvesserre, F. L’administration financiére des Etats de Bretagne de 1689 @ 

Annales de Bretagne, Apr., 1911. Pp. 23 
Ravcuirre, W. L. The early development of the linen trade in Ulster. Clare 


Market Rev., Nov., 1911. 


SrowesanD, W. Die wirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung der deutschen Bundesstaaten 
im Jahre 1910. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Aug., 1911. 


J. D. Italy's economic outlook. Century, Apr., 1912. Pp. 22. 
Wiuson, B. The economic legislation of 1911. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1912. Pp. 
ll. 
Summary of the Acts of Parliament, excluding the National Insur- 
ance Act. 
Economic Geography 


(Abstracts by E. V. D. Robinson) 


Apicarp, P. Une nowvelle richesse nationale: le fer dans louest de la France 
Réf. Soc., May, 1912. 

Iron deposits were worked in west of France in ancient and mediae 
val times, and even after the Revolution, but their location and even 
existence were forgotten till 1898. The present output in Normandy 
is rapidly increasing. ‘There are also deposits in Brittany and Anjou. 
Part of the output goes to the furnaces in the north of France, part is 
exported in return for English and German coal. Wages in thos« 
districts have already risen, foreign workmen have come in, and a 
typical industrial revolution is in progress. 

Barr, G. W. Harnessing the Mississippi to electric generators Rev. Rev., 
Apr., 1912. 

lhe Keokuk dam will make possible 300.000 h. p.—over half of all 
now developed on both sides at Niagara. It will also provide deep 
water navigation over the Des Moines rapids. Next to Panama it is 
the greatest engineering feat of the age. 

Brasnears, W. F. Ilinois’ water-power water-way. Public Service, Apr., 1912. 

[he proposed bond issue is ‘‘a twenty-million-dollar plum, dangling 
tantalizingly before the glistening eyes and watering mouths of the 
Illinois politicians.” The water power feature of it is not practical in 
either an engineering or a financial sense. 

Brooks, B. Water and power in industry—The power planters. Scribner, 
May, 1912. 

A popular article, well written and well illustrated, on the construc 

tion of hydro-electric plants. 


Guerre, H. P. The appraisal of water rights. Engg. & Con., April 17, 1912. 
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at the same time most economical in operation. Competition 
ful, while consolidation makes for economy ind efficiency. 
Ss. G. What codperation is doing for the German beet sugar industry. 


Am. Sugar Industry, May, 1912. 


\{nticipating a surplus of sugar in the world market, all classes in 
Germany interested in the sugar industry have formed an organiza- 


tion to secure the removal of the consumption tax on sugar and by a 
great variety of means extend the use of sugar in Germany. 
Rusumore, D. B. Water power in industrial life. Scribner, May, 1912. 

A rather disconnected account of notable power plants, with some 
striking illustrations and maps of long distance transmission systems. 
J. Betrachtungen und Vorschldge zur Wasserrechtsgesetznovelle. 

Elektrotech u. Maschinenbau, Mar. 24, 1912. 


Unsreap, J. F. The cultivation of wheat in North America. Geog. Journ., 
\pr.-May, 1912. 

Present limits are economic, but these tend in the long run to 

pproximate the physical limits. Most of article is devoted to ex 

tremely careful statistical study of physical limits and their causes. 
\ thorough piece of work of permanent value. 


—_— ——— The final report of the national waterways commission Engg 
News. Apr. 25, 1912. 

Inland water transportation is decreasing, especially on upper 
Mississippi. Commission nevertheless recommends the Lake Erie-Ohio 
River project; also that Interstate Commerce Commission be em- 
powered to compel connection and through rates over joint land and 
water lines. Discusses thoroughly all aspects of water conservation. 


Railways 
(Abstracts by Ernest R. Dewsnup) 


F. Railways and nationalization in the United States, apropos 
fa work by Mr. E. A. Pratt. Bul. Int. Ry. Cong., Apr., 1912. 
Baker, J. N. The fourth section, or the long and short haul. Yale Law 
Journ., Feb., 1912. 

“No rate to an intermediate point can be reasonable so long as the 
carrier is maintaining at the more distant point a lower rate, except 
nso far as that lower rate is compelled by causes which the carrier 
does not control.”’ 

Bisuop, A. L. The Hudson Bay route, a new outlet for Canadian wheat. Ry 
Age Gaz., Apr. 26, 1912. Pp. 21/. 

Route will be reasonably safe from July to October. The difficulties 
in operation of railway from The Pas to Hudson Bay will not be 
insuperable. 

Corson, C. Results of operation of the French state railways, 1909 to 1911 
Ry. Age Gaz., May 31, 1912. Pp. 31. 


Abstract of article in Bulletin of International Railway Association. 
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that no definite rule was laid down regarding valuation, and that the 
law is still in a formative stage as regards the determination of reason- 
able value. 
——— Effect of regulation in Teras. Ry. & Engg. Rev., June 1, 1912 

An address prepared by the General Managers’ Association of Texas. 
Freight rates in Texas are inadequate. Modification of existing stock 
and bond law is necessary to secure proper development of the railway 
system of the state. 

—_—___—_—_—— _ fF’, U'. Rice and the American Railway Association on accidents. 
Ry. Age Gaz., June 7, 1912. Pp. 1%. 

Outlines the resolutions concerning railway trespassing and accident 
prevention passed by the association last May. A vast majority of the 
accidents that now occur could not be prevented by improvement of 
physical facilities, the human element being responsible. 

Increase in fares on Illinois railway. Elec. Ry. Journ., June 1, 
1912. Pp. 2%. 

Increase of fares by the Galesburg and Kewanee Electric Railway. 
The new rates were expected to produce an increase in revenue of 9.1 
per cent, but only 4.2 per cent was secured, the number of passengers 
decreasing 4.1 per cent. 

—_————_[njustice of freight “differentials” exposed. Greater N. Y., 
May 27, 1912. P. 1. 

Present differential system is urged by counsel, in argument before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to be an arbitrary discrimina- 
tion against New York. 

Proposed freight transportation in Chicago. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
June 1, 1912. Pp. 14. 

Urges the advantage of granting to all the surfac-: and elevated rail- 
ways of Chicago the power to carry package freight at night. 
—_———— Some results of government railway operation in France. Ry. & 

Engg. Rev., June 8, 1912. Pp. 1. 

Summary of M. Colson’s article, for which see above. 

— The Panama toll question. Ry. Age Gaz., May 31, 1912. Pp. 1. 

The whole Panama Canal problem is being handled in a spirit of 
sectionalism, prejudice and political opportunism. 

—— The tap-line case supplemental report. Ry. Age Gaz., June 7, 
1912. Pp. 2%. 

The facts ascertained concerning certain tap-lines indicate that, in 
many respects, these lines are not observing the regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Waterways 
(Abstracts by Edwin J. Clapp) 
Apamson, W. C. Needed Panama canal legislation. Independent, Mar. 21, 
1912. 
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rement of the items in the balance sheet, also the principles by 
ch the various items should be valued. Article + is a discussion of 
neome statement: takes up the desirable title of the statement. 
orm and arrangement of items, and the sub-analysis of the state 
A typical balance sheet (in two forms) and a typical income 
ment (with sub-analvsis) are given. Clear and suggestive short 


ICiCS. 


Bosuer, L. H. Controlling accounts ost accounting 

June, 1912. Pp. 15. 

In four parts: (1) classification of accounts; (2) collection of cost 
data: (3) controlling accounts; (4) monthly statements. A rather 
indefinite and too general discussion. 


FeperaL Economy AND Erriciency Commission. Report on the accounting of- 
fices of the Treasury, with recommendations for the consolidation of the 
ole auditors’ offices into one office. Gov. Account., May, 1912. Pp. 12 

The commission recommends that the present six auditors of the 
'reasury be replaced by the Auditor of the Treasury, and that all 
the auditing work of the government be consolidated. Uniformity of 
records and procedure would be secured, efficiency promoted, and a 
saving of over $100,000 annually would be effected. 

Frankuin, B. A. Cost methods that give the executive control of his business 
\’. Labor from the cost viewpoint. Engg. Mag., May, 1912 

The weekly pay-roll should show the total labor cost and an analysis 
of it. Forms are presented providing ready comparisons from week 
to week. 

FrRankuin, B. A. Cost methods that give the executive control of his business. 
VI. The vexing question of expense. Engg. Mag., June, 1912. 

Discusses so-called indirect expenses, or over-head charges. Two 
points are important: (1) determining cost of salable articles; (2) 
keeping expenses under control. There is no absolute rule for correct 
apportionment of indirect expenses; the value of any rule adopted must 
be judged more from the second than the first point. 

Heypon, F. E. Modern transportation accounting. II. Operating revenue. 
Gov. Account., May, 1912. Pp. 6. 

Discusses and illustrates the difficulty of determining absolutely what 
are operating and what are capital costs. 

Humpnreys, D. G. The value of buildings and machinery as a lender's se 
curity. Accountant, May 25, 1912. 

A suggestive article, written from the standpoint of English ex 
perience and law. 

Jenkinson, M. W. The promotion and accounts of a public limited company 
Accountant, June 1, 8, 15, 1912. 

Describes procedure in the promotion of a company, and explains 
the various books of accounts that should be kept—according to Eng 
lish custom and practice. 
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Discusses the principles of a sinking fund, the kind of debts for 
whose extinguishment it should be used, interest rates earned and 
forms of investment. 

Watton, J. M. The application to a municipality of modern methods of 

accounting and reporting. Ann. Am. Acad., May, 1912. 

The author is city controller of Philadelphia, and he describes the 
reorganization which was recently effected in the accounting methods 
of that city. Presents consolidated balance sheet of Philadelphia for 
December 31, 1911. 

Wrvye, W. C. Profit and loss—or what? Journ. Account., May, 1912. Pp. 4. 
Suggests ‘““Revenue and Expense’”’ as a title for the statement show 
ing the gains and costs for a given business period. About ten different 

terms are being used currently to designate this statement. 


Corporations and Trusts 
(Abstracts by M. H. Robinson) 


\rexanper, M. W. Contribution of industrial combination to national wel- 
fare. Ann, Am. Acad., July, 1912. 

Advocates the creation of a “Department of Applied Economics” in 
every large combination, for the purpose of studying labor conditions 
and applying proper remedies. 

Boruc, R. C. United States Steel corporation and labor conditions. Ann 
Am. Acad., July, 1912. 

A detailed account of the work of the United States Steel corpora- 
tion for the welfare of its employees. 

Boston, C. A. The spirit behind the Sherman anti-trust law. Yale Law 
Journ., Mar., 1912. 


Canrietp, G. F. Competition, the safeguard and promoter of general welfare. 
(nn. Am. Acad., July, 1912. 
Shows the wide field of competition still existing. 
Criark, J. B. The possibility of competition in commerce and industry Ann 
Am. Acad., July, 1912. 


Contends that it is possible so to change our laws that competition 
may be preserved and its benefits retained without a destructive war- 
fare on trusts. 


Davis, W. H. Patents. Sch. of Mines Qr., Apr., 1912. 


Dawson, M. M. Publicity of accounts of industrial corporations. Ann. Am. 
Acad., July, 1912. 

Advocates a bureau at Washington for the purpose of maintaining a 
department for the filing of corporation reports, with provision for 
investigation where there is suspicion that false statements have been 
made. 

Evans, H. The Standard Oil and American Tobacco cases. Univ. of Pa. Law 

Rev., Feb., 1912. 
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English and American; it is also, in the writer's opinion, sound from the 
standpoint of public policy. 
Montacur, G. H. The gist of the proposed patent-law amendments Engg 

Mag., June, 1912. 

Defends the present patent law and argues that proposed amend- 
ments providing for “compulsory licenses” and prohibition of “license 
restrictions” would inevitably retard future progress. 

Mattpiz, M. R. Judicial review of public regulation. Journ. Pol. Econ., 

May, 1912. 

Judicial review of acts of commissions is apt to be unwise, and if 
the corporations make appeals to the courts to secure delays, a return 
may be made to legislative regulation, subject to no such review. 
McCreary, J. T. Big business and labor. Ann. Am. Acad., July, 1912. 

Reviews the progress made in improving conditions and attributes it 
to big business. 

Meape, E. S. The fallacy of big business. Ann. Am. Acad., July, 1912. 

The trusts are inefficient, and should be disintegrated. Cut-throat 
competition would not result, but competition restored would enforce 
economy and efficiency. 

Russect, C. E. The lumber trust. World To-day, Apr., 1912. 

A continuation of the March article in the same magazine. 

Sewatt, E. D. Actual and constructive patent infringement. Mach., Apr., 
1912. 

First of a series of articles. 

Suapiro, H. The formation of companies under the English company law: a 
comparison with American legislation. Univ. of Pa. Law Rev., Mar., 1912. 
Stoss, R. The coffee trust. World’s Work, June, 1912. 

A careful description of the valorization plan of Herman Sielcken 
and certain financial interests under his direction. 

Srevens, W.S. The powder trust, 1872-1912. Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1912 

Written from the government record in the suit against the com 
pany. The article is strong and illuminating. 

WicKERSHAM, SMITH, NEwLAnDs, Beck, Roserts, and Ann 
Am. Acad., July, 1912. 

This series of papers quite generally advocates the control of com 
binations by a federal commission. Four are in favor of federal incor 
poration. 
rarpert, Seacer, Noyes, and Monracve. The effect of the Sherman anti 

trust law on the business of the country. Ann. Am. Acad., July, 1912. 

Destruction of combination by the government is bad policy. Com- 
merce commission is desirable. The patent law defended. 

Tuompson, H. Big business and the citizen. I. Rev. Rev., June, 1912 


The article, first of a series, is written to show that monopoly is not a 
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Barren, 5. Z. Muscatine: the strike problem of a mid-western town, Survey, 
June 1, 1912. Pp. 9. 

Account of a strike of button makers which has lasted for more 
than a year. The issue is unionism. 

Bocarpus, E. S. The relation of fatigue to industrial accidents (concluded) 
Am. Journ. Sociol, Jan., 1912. 

Finds that fatigue is a cause of industrial accidents. 

Bouten, F. H. A problem in the drafting of workmen's compensation acts. 
Harvard Law Rev., Feb., Mar., Apr., 1912. Pp. 21, 27, 31. 

An examination of the judicial interpretations of the phrases “per- 
sonal injury by accident” and “arising out of and in the course of the 
employment” which occur in a clause of the English Acts of 1897 and 
1906 which has been widely copied verbatim. 

Boun, W. E. The industrial workers of the world. Survey, May 4, 1912. Pp. 
6. 

The writer was “identified with the 1. W. W. in its initial stages.”’ 
Sets forth the aims of the Chicago I. W. W. and the relation of this to 
other groups of industrial revolutionists. 


Burns, A. T. A promising foundation for industrial peace. Survey, May 4, 
1912. Pp. 5. 


Refers to the success achieved under the Erdman Act. 


Crark, L. D. Review of labor legislation of 1911. Bull. Bur. Lab., Nov., 1911. 
Pp. 50. 


CLrement, H. Les forces ouvriéres. Réf. Soc., Feb. 16, 1912. Pp. 10. 
Favors the organization of workmen into peaceful unions under the 
patronage of emplovers’ associations. 
Detann, L. F. The Lawrence strike: a study. Atlantic, May, 1912. Pp. 12 
Conditions in Lawrence are the result of the operation of the laws 
of demand and supply and are no worse than in other textile centers. 
Emphasizes the need of conservative trade unions to check the spread of 
revolutionary organizations. 


Dovetas, J. Sir David Dale: iron-master, conciliator, arbitrator. 


Engg. Mag., 
May, 1912. Pp. 13. 


Duran, P. La protection du travail en Belgique Mouv. Social, Mav, 1912 
Pp. 17. 
Emery, J. A. Labor organizations and the Sherman law. 


Journ. Pol. Econ., 
June, 1912. Pp. 13. 


Holds that the Sherman law has been properly applied to labor 
organizations and that the latter should not be exempted from _ its 
provisions. 


Fay, C. N. The value of existing trade-unionism. Atlantic, June, 1912. Pp 
13. 


The writer, an employer, attacks the purposes and methods of the 
Proposes that each employer encourage his employees to form 
a union of their own. 
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Horper, A. E. Railroad strikes since 1877—a triumphant record of trade 


unions. I. Am. Federationist, June, 1912. Pp. 7. 


Kersuaw, J. B. C. Labour unrest in the United Kingdom. II. Engg. Mag., 
May, 1912. Pp. 9. 

Proposes as remedies labor co-partnership, protective tariff, and 
legal prohibition of and preparation to meet the general strike. 
jamy, C. and others. La Chambre de métiers de la Haute-Vienne. La 

tion de lapprentissage. Réf. Soc., May 1, 16, 1912. Pp. 14, 18. 

Account of and discussion of the organization of day courses of 
supplementary instruction for apprentices by the Chamber of Com 
merce of Limoges. 

Lauck, W. J. Cotton operatives of New England. Atlantic, May, 1912. Pp. 
8 

The change in the racial composition of the labor force and in 
working and living conditions in the New England textile centers. 
Lauck, W. J. The lesson from Lawrence. No. Am. Rev., May, 1912. Pp. 8 

Working and living conditions in Lawrence are representative of 
those in all our industrial localities of the North and West. At least 
a temporary check upon immigration is urgently needed. 

erov-Beauiev, P. L’introduction en Europe de la législation australienn 


sur le régime du travail. Econ. Franec., Mar. 23, 1912. 


Lorninc, E. Das englische Genossenschaftsrecht. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., ITI, 
13, 1 & 2, 1912. 


Low, A. M. Attitude of employing interests toward conciliation and arbtira 
tion in Great Britain. Bull. Bur. Lab., Jan., 1912. Pp. 18 

Results of an inquiry made during the railway and dock strike of 
1911. Found the employers substantially unanimous in favor of 
schemes of voluntary conciliation and arbitration, but opposed to 
arbitration under state sanction. 

Lupers, E. Die Arbeiterfrage in den deutschen Kolonien. Soziale Praxis, Apr 
11, 1912. 

Emphasizes the necessity of training the natives to become efficient 
and dependable laborers and of state organization of the labor market 
to do away with the exploitation of both employers and natives by 
intermediary contractors. 

Matrock, W. H. Labour unrest as a subject of official investigation Nine 
teenth Cent., June, 1912. Pp. 16. 

The labor unrest in the United Kingdom is due essentially to the 
extravagant beliefs of the laboring classes as to what they ought to 
have and may practically secure. These illusions are due to the 
present unsound system of education for the manual workers. 

Marcu, L.. Some researches concerning the factors of mortality. Journ. Royal 
Statist. Soc., Apr., 1912. 


Considers, among others, industrial or occupational factors. Em 
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I Canadian industrial disputes act. Survey, June 1, 1912. Pp. 4 


C. Profit-sharing and labour copartnership. Contemp. Rev., May, 


Urges employers to adopt a form of profit-sharing by which laborer 
receives his bonus as dividends on stock of the company. Gives a 
number of instances of its successful working. Writer is an employer. 
Witutams, J. Industrial combinations and labor conditions. Am. Federation 
May, 1912. Pp. 4. 

[he conditions of the workers from an economic and social stand 
nt were much superior under the old method of independent 
operauon. 
Winstow, C. H. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the cloak, suit, 
md skirt industry in New York City. Bull. Bur. Lab., Jan., 1912 Pp 
\ detailed account of the terms of settlement of the strike of 1910 
ind of the operations of the machinery established for the adjustment 
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of disputes and securing sanitary conditions. Contains much informa 
ion as to working conditions in the industry. 

IIMMERMANN, W. Nachklange zum britischen Bergarbeiterstreik. Soziale 
Praxis, Apr. 25, 1912. 

Praises the orderly conduct of the strike by the miners’ unions, 
eckons its cost, and emphasizes the significance of the legal recogni- 
of the minimum wage principle in a highly paid trade. 

cas, C. L. Features of apprenticeship system at the G. E. Co.’s Lynn 
Works. Mach., Apr., 1912. 


Canadian industrial disputes investigation act of 1907. Bull. Bur 
Lab., Jan., 1912. Pp. 18. 

Presents the results of the operations of the boards provided by the 
Act of 1907. Is in continuation of articles in the Bulletin for May, 
1908, and January, 1910. The material is taken from reports of the 
Canadian Department of Labour and the Fourth Report of the Regis 

trar of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. 

Conciliation and arbitration of railway labor disputes in Great 
Britain. Bull. Bur. Lab., Jan., 1912. Pp. 41. 

Gives the causes of the dissatisfaction of the men with the agres 

ment of 1907 which culminated in the strike of August, 1911, the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission, and the present modified 
plan of conciliation and arbitration. The latter is by no means uni 

versally regarded as satisfactory. 

Conciliation and arbitration in Great Britain. Bull. Bur. Lab., 
Jan., 1912. Pp. 38. 

Summarizes activities of voluntary boards of conciliation and arbi 
tration in the various trades and of the Board of Trade under th: 
Conciliation Act of 1896 and the results attained. 

Cumulative index of labor laws and decisions relating thereto 
Bull. Bur. Lab., Nov., 1911. Pp. 38. 
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postal check, ete. Suggests ways of meeting competition of coépera 

tive banks, insurance companies, ete. 

Dornan, C. 1. Banks and banking in Hungary. Moody's Mag., May, 1912 Pp 
4. Brief sketch. 


Ecxnarpt, H. M. P. Canadian banking in 1911, Bankers’ Mag. (London 


May, 1912. Pp. 7. 


Statistical review of business in 1911. Special attention to the 
inability to issue sufficient notes in the fall. 
Escuwece, L. Bankwelt und Terraingeschaft. Die Bank, Apr., 1912. Pp. 6 
Calls attention to participation of banks in speculation in land and 
buildings in Berlin. Dangerous for the banks, end has led to a 
poor class of buildings. Describes the ordinary way of conducting 
the business, which has brought a crisis in the Berlin real estate 
market. 
Gisson, A. H. Savings bank statistics. 11. Bankers’ Mag. (London), May, 
1912. Pp. 14. 
Formulation and demonstration of a corollary of the “reciproeat 
law.” (Continuation of article in April Bankers’ Maq.; ef. American 
Economic Review, June, 1912, p. 482. To be continued.) 


Hircncock, G. M. Local reserve associations. Journ. \m. 
\pr. 1912. Pp. 4. 
Defends present banking system of the United States. Attacks 
entralizing tendencies of the Aldrich plan. Proposes a plan for inde- 


nendent local reserve associations. with note issue by the United States 
Treasury. 


‘ 

#losson, O. R. Agricultural credit banks. Journ. Inst. Bankers, June, 1912 
Pp. 26. 
\ description and analysis of the systems of agricultural credit 
ks in the countries of Continental Europe, especiaily Germany and 


France; followed by a study of English agricultural conditions, rea 

sons for the lack of such banks, and discussion of the system most 

likely to succeed. 

LanssurGH, A. Die Landesflucht des Metallgeldes. Die Bank, May, 1912. Pp 
12. 

Describes the anxiety of the Belgian government over the continual 
export of its silver coin to France and elsewhere, a commission having 
been directed to investigate the subject. Shows that this is the natural 
result of the large uncovered note issue of the Belgian National Bank 
Draws the same lesson from Germany’s export of gold, in spite of 
continual gold purchases by the Reichsbank. 

Lanspurcu, A. Der Berliner Privatdiskont. Die Bank, Apr., 1912. Pp. ¢ 

Explains that, owing to the German practice of making payment 
at the end of each quarter-year, high discount rates are charged by 
the banks at these seasons. This has led to a distinction in the privat: 
rate of discount between long- and short-term loans. according as tl 
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|, Deseription ot the German monetary system with Sp cial refer 
ence to the legal tender quality of the several kinds of money and the 
circulation of foreign coin. Il. Corresponding account of the systems 

the various colonies (excepting German East Africa and Kiouchou) 
howing with much historical detail, how the system of the mother 
untry has become the prevailing colonial system. To be continued. 


spsT, | Oeffentliche Hypothekenbanken und Pfandbriefinstitute vom Stand 
nkt der Wohnungsfrage. (Die “Pfandbriefbank.”) Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., 


Dec., 1911. 


KAFFALOVICH, \ La Reichsbank et la crise d'aut mne 


Apr. 15, 1912. Pp. 8. 


Journ. de Econ.. 


Shows how the bank conducted its business in face of the difficulties 
caused by the unusual extent of industrial and commercial undertakings, 
the increased speculation, and the political uncertainty, in the summer 
and fall of 1911. 

RarratovicH, A. La production de lor et le renchérissement Journ 


Econ., Apr. 15, 1912. Pp. 4. 


des 


Opposes the plan of an international inquiry into the rise of prices, 
with particular criticism of the ideas of Professor Irving Fisher as to 
the influence of the production of gold upon the price level. 


The development of the rural banks affiliated to the Raiff 


wen 
federation. Bull. Bur. Econ. & Soc. Intelligence, Feb., 1912, Pp. 24 
\ statistical record of the year 1909, with comparative figures for 
1908, accompanied by brief analysis and discussion. Shows number 
of societies, amount and character of business done, profits and losses, 
general balance sheet, etc. Relates to Germany only. 
Organisation and development of land and agricultural credit 


Egypt. Bull. Bur. Econ. & Soc. Intelligence, Mar., 1912. Pp. 19 


Recent changes in legal and economic conditions which have stimu 
Jated investment in land mortgages. Brief accounts of the five banks 
furnishing credit. The relation of mortgage loans to agricultural con 
ditions. 

Mortgage credit in Austria. Bull. Bur. Econ. & Soc. Intelligence, 
Mar., 1912. Pp. 18. 

Description of the business and of the several classes of institutions 
engaged. Some statistics, showing growth of business and present 
amount of mortgages. 

Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1917. Bull. Bur. Lab.. Mar., 1912.) Pp 
195. 

The regular annual report on prices in the United States. An elab 
orate statistical study, showing actual wholesale prices of 257 commodi 
ties for each month of 1911, average annual prices for each vear. 1890 
1911, relative prices for each month of 1911 and each vear 1890-1911, 
as compared with the average for 1890-1899. Statistics are given 
great detail and commodities are grouped in various ways. Full 
planation of work, but little discussion of causes. 
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Incrrsony, R. V Lighter taxation of buildings as a hi using reform measure 
Nat. Munic. Rev., July, 1912. Pp. 8. 
Brief summary of one of the remedies proposed by the New York 
Committee on Congestion. 


proy-Beauuiev, P. Le gouffre: la croissance de plus en pl 


budgets frangais. L’Econ. Frang., Apr. 20, 1912. Pp 


aoy-Beauuiev, P. Le gouffre: le gonflement des dépenses des divers départe 
ments ministériels depuis douze ans. L’Econ. Franc., Apr. 27, 1912. Pp. 8. 


proy-Beautieu, P. Le réveil de l'impét personnel et global sur le revenu 
L’Econ. Frang., May 4, 11, 18, 1912. 


enoy-Beauuiev, P. L’emprunt de 200 millions de la ville de Paris pour les 


habitations a bon marché, 1.’Econ. Franc., Apr. 6, 19i2. 


enoy-Beautiev, P. De quelques economies budgétaires faciles a réaliser 
L’Econ. Frang., June 8, 1912. 


,R. Les fonds publics allemands. Rev. Pol. et Parl. Apr. 10, 1912. Pp 


La force financiére des Etats. Rev. des Deux-Mondes, May, 1912 
Pp. 32. 
An examination of the commonly accepted maxim that money and 
wealth alone determine the outcome of wars. 


lorz, W. Beitrdge zur Literaturgeschichte des steuerfreien Existenzminimums 
Eine Bentham-studie gewidmet zu Herrn Prof. G. F. Knapps 70. Geburt 
stage. Archiv f. Socialw., Mar., 1912. Pp. 7 


MascareL, A. L’impét progressif sur les successions: ses conséquences sociales 
Réf. Soc., May 1, 1912. Pp. 5. 
A general condemnation of the inheritance tax, even at the moderate 
rates now obtaining in France. 


Mupscnun, W. Ueber die Wirkungen derEwerbsteuer auf die ésterr. Kred- 
itbanken und Vorschusskassen. Ein Beitrag zur Steueriiberwalzungsfrage 
Statsch. Monatschr., Mar., 1912. Pp. 34. 


Mocnizuxki, K. L’état réel des finances Japonaises. Rev. Econ. Intern., Mar., 
1912. Pp. 29. 


Murray, R. A. I problemi fondamentali dell’economia finanziaria. (Contri 


huto alla teorica dell equilibrio finanziaro.) Giorn. degli Econ., Mar., 1912 


Payen, E. Le monopole des poudres. 1.’Econ. Fran¢., May 18, 1912. Pp. 2 


The destruction of the Liberté in the harbor of Toulon is asserted to 


be causing serious doubts as to the wisdom of the government monopo 
ly of the manufacture of powder, etc. 


Prenn, C. C. The taration of franchises in California. Nat. Munic. Rev 
July, 1912. Pp. 18. 


Outlines the history of taxation of corporate franchises in Califor 
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Criticism of recent liberal finance for extravagant expenditure and 
neglect of sinking funds. 
—— Classified distribution of salaries and wages of the city employees 


hicago. Engg. News, May 2, 1912. Pp. 2 


The modern English ex hequer Accountant, Mar. 23, 30, 
1912. Pp. 6. 
Three articles describing the workings of the English exchequer as 
exists to-day. 

State tax on bonds and unrecorded mortgages. Greater N. ¥ 
May 27, 1912. Pp. 1 

Explains some important provisions of New York tax on “secured 
de bts.” 

Le budget de 1912. Bull. Stat. et de Leg. Comp., Feb., 1912. Pp 
34. 

La commission sénatoriale et limpdét sur le revenu. 1. Econ 
Franc., May 4, 1912. Pp. 2. 

L’exposé des motifs du budget de 191 L”Econ. Frang., Ap 
1912. Pp. 2. 

—— Le projet de budget pour lexercice 1915. Bull. de Stat. 
Leg. Comp. Apr., 1912. Pp. 45. 

Produits des contributions indirectes pendant l'année 
Stat. et de Leg. Comp., Mar., 1912. Pp. 44. 

Statistik der wiirttembergischen Einkommensteuer fiir 191 
Wiirttembergische Jahrbiicher fiir Statistik und I.andeskunde, Jahrgang 
1911. 

An annual report begun in 1905. 


Tariffs and Reciprocity 
(Abstracts by Henry R. Mussey) 

Gussins, J. H. Some thoughts on tariff reform. Econ. Rev., Apr. 15, 1912 
KrevzKam. Die internationale Zuckerkonvention. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Mar., 

1912. Pp. 6. 
Rippett, W. R. International trade relations and reciprocity between Canada 

and the United States. Queen’s Quart., Apr.-June, 1912. 

A historical review of the trade relations of Canada and the United 
States from the treaty of 1783 to the abrogation of the reciprocity 
treaty in 1866. 


Srruve, P. The Anglo-Russian trade treaty of 
1912. 


1784. Russian Rev., No. 2, 


Unpverwoop, O. W. High tariff and American trade abroad. Century, May, 
1912. 
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beginning in 1886. Conditions are changing so rapidly that 
iImost impossible to adjust rates to meet them. 
Ifarpy, G. F. and Wrart, F. B. Report on the revision or extension of the 
iginal estimates, caused by changes effected in committee in Part 1 of the 
ii, Journ. Inst. Actuaries, Jan., 1912. Pp. 25 


Explains the calculations made for the treasury of the amounts 
required to meet the provisions of the National Insurance Act. Num 
erous tables for different ages and calculations are given. 

Hasrincs, H. Dangers of state insurance. No. Am. Rev., May, 1912. Pp. 10 

A statement of the oft repeated but not proven objections to social 
insurance and mere assertions of its failure wherever it has been 
tried. 
Studien tiber Riickversicherung. I. Zeitschr. f. Versicherungs-Wissen- 

schaft, May, 1912. Pp. 10 

The first part of a monograph on reinsurance, discussing its mean 
ing, nature and objects. A very detailed and complete discussion is 
promised. 

F. L’Etat assureur. Réf. Soc., May, 16, 1912 


The Italian parliament has recently made a state monopoly of the 
business of life insurance but the author holds that fire insurance 
affords a better opportunity for monopolization by the state, for ‘it is 
the most common danger to which the property and lives of all are 
exposed.” However, the writer maintains that the state can better 
occupy itself than by taking up even fire insurance for the privat 


companies are satisfactorily meeting the needs. The industry is not 

affected with a public interest such as the railway and moreover the 

danger from fire is decreasing. 

Manes. Ueber die Grenzen der Privat- und der Sozial- Versicherung. Zeitschr 
f. Versicherungs-Wissenschaft. May, 1912. Pp. 16. 

The scope of obligatory insurance has been increasing so that the 
phrase “workers insurance” has given way to the more accurate 
expression “social insurance.’’ The essential distinction between social 
and private insurance consists in its socio-political motive. Social in 
surance ought not to restrict the field of private insurance. Its cost 
is not, as is often stated, lower than private insurance. Some effort 
has been made in Germany to have the private companies act as agents 
for social insurance. Good risks secure better terms in private com 
panies but poor risks must resort to social insurance. The critical 
point in determining boundary line between the two kinds of insurance 
is how large a number of these good risks which secure the benefit at a 
high cost must be included in order to make the insurance of a certain 
social class feasible. Political and governmental considerations rather 
than scientific ones will probably govern for a time. Social insurance 
may weigh heavily on industry, depending on whether the industry is 
one for export or for domestic production or for both. Should not the 
ultimate goal of social insurance be the stimulation of voluntary insur 
ance? The article is most excellent for all students of economies. 
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medical examination the employees of a large mail-order house. The 

employer insures them for one year’s wage on the yearly renewable 
term plan. 

Great Britain's commitment to state insurance. An outline of the 

principal phases which will shortly become operative. Am. Underwriter, 


ty, 1912. 


The most recent results given by the agricultural insurance insti 
tutions. Bull. Bur. Econ. & Soc. Intelligence, Mar., !912. 

Compulsory cattle insurance is in force in only one of the Belgian 
provinces. ‘The society compensates for all loss due to slaughter by 
order of the authorities and rejection of the meat as unfit for con 
sumption. 

National insurance and some allied problems. Clare Market Rev., 
Feb., 1912. 


The national insurance act: compulsory insurance against sick 
ness and unemployment. Bull. Bur. Econ. & Soc. Intelligence. Mar., 1912 
Pp. 113. 

Social insurance in Germany and the German farmei Bull. Bur 
Econ. & Soc. Intelligence, Feb., 1912. 
A complete description of the extent and means by which th: 
German farmer is insured against sickness, invalidity and accidents 
In general insurance is compulsory for all receiving remuneration in 
money or kind for their work. The plan permits a collaboration of 
the old voluntary associations with the new compulsory feature. Thx 
riter holds that the plan will lay a heavy burden on the emplover. 


Population and Migration 
(Abstracts by William B. Bailey) 


\nprews, J. B. The beginning of occupational disease reports. Journ. Am 
Medical Assoc., Dec. 16, 1911. Pp. 4. 
A short statement of the attempts which are being made in six 
American cities to determine the extent of occupational diseases. 
Cance, A. E. The decline of the rural population in New England. Quart 
Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1912. Pp. 5 
The towns in which there has been the greatest decrease of popula 
tion are those which are most purely agricultural. There are five 
towns in western Massachusetts which reported a larger population in 
1790 than at any succeeding census and of the sixty-two towns in this 
section, only six attained their maximum population between 1880 and 
1910. 
Crercet, P. Depopulation of rural districts in Germany. Géographie, 24, 1911 
Pp. 3. 
DemartiaL, G. La décroissance de la population, un palliatif Ia Grande 
Rev., Feb. 25, 1912. 
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Reynaup, L. L’émigration chinoise. Réf. Soe., Mar. 1, 1912. Pp. 8 


A study of the migrations of Chinese during the past twenty years 
to different sections of China and to foreign countries. Group migra 
tions seem to have practically ceased while the migrations of individ 
uals are increasing. The causes of these migrations appear to be 
largely economic. Accurate statistics are difficult te obtain, but it is 
probable that there are at least a million Chinese at present residing 
in foreign countries and the annual emigration from China amounts to 
at least 50,000. 
fiureine, G. Die Bevdlkerungse ntwicklung der ungarischen Stddte. Ungar 

ische Rundschau, Apr., 1912. Pp. 21. 

Apparently the first of two or more articles dealing with the growth 
of the population of the cities in Hungary. The enumerations during 
the eighteenth century were made in 1720, 1777, 1782, and 1787. In 
addition to the total population in the cities the distribution by religious 
confession and also by nationality was made. It promises to be a 
valuable series of articles. 

European and American water supplies and typhoid death rates 
Engg. News, Apr. 18, 1912. Pp. 2. 

The main contention of this article is that the climate undoubtedly 
plays a part in the determination of the typhoid death-rate and that 
it is something more than chance that a large proportion of the cities 
in this country with an excessive death-rate from this disease are in 
the southern states. 

Immigration and employment of Polish farm labourers in France 
Bull. Bur. Econ. & Social Intelligence, Feb., 1912. 


The Irish congested districts board. Progress, Apr., 1912 Pp 79 


Les maladies professionnelles. Rev. Intern. du Com., Mar. 31, 
1912. Pp. 38. 


A discussion of two propositions made respectively by Breton and 
Laurent dealing with the indemnification which should be 
laborers for the diseases which are peculiar to certain industries. 

} 


given to 


Housing 
(Abstract by Jame Ford 
Aronson, H. Rural housing: a lesson from Hertfordshire. Contemp. Re 
May, 1912. Pp. 5. 

States the experience of the village of Chipperfield showing that 
“Mr. Balfour’s Housing Act (1890) failed because it was cumbersome 
and optional; and building cottages under it placed a burden upon the 
rates.” “Mr. Burns’ Act (1909) is succeeding because he has made 
his act obligatory, not optional, and by extending the period for repay 
ment of the loan he has enabled cottages to be built without adding to 
the rates.” 


\roxson, H. Rural housing. Westminster Rev., June, 1912. Pp. 8 
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Federation urging that P. O. Department house its employees. Ex- 
amples cited from the prevalent lack of sanitary dwellings in villages. 


Ponte, L. Wohnungsmarkt und Wohnungspreise in Ziirich von 1896 bis 191 
Zeitschr. f. Socialw., Jan. 3, 1912. Pp. 2. 

From 1896-1900 the percentage of empty dwellings rises from 4.8 
per cent to 5.6 per cent. Rents fall till 1903; then the percentage of 
empty dwellings declines, remaining at 0.3 per cent to 0.5 per cent 
till 1909. Rents rise in this second period. 

Sontar, A. S. Some notes on the act in practise. Town Planning Rev., Apr., 
1912. Pp. 7. 

Comments upon the building provisions of the Town Planning Act as 
operated in the parish of Ruislip-Northwood. 

Srronc, H. What kind of homes? How a chamber of commerce has helped 
solve the housing problem. Am. City, Apr., 1912. Pp. 5. 

Outlines what has been accomplished by the housing committee of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce in surveying and reporting un- 
sanitary dwellings, improving building and health laws, and reorganiz- 
ing the Board of Health with a tenement house division. 

Extract from debates in the House of Commons on small hold- 
ings, the Housing and Town Planning Act and rural housing, the Cottage 
Homes for Aged Persons bill, and the Acquisition of Land bill. Land 
Values, Supplement, May, 1912. Pp. 12. 

—_——— Decision of New York courts; definition of tenement house. N. Y 

Lab. Bull. Mar., 1912. Pp. 4. 

Abstract of the Grimmer v. the Tenement House Department of the 
City of New York case in the supreme court and the court of appeals. 
An act has since been passed including apartment houses within the 
jurisdiction of the tenement house department. 


Library Bulletin No. 6 on improved housing. Bull. N. Y. Sch 
Philan., May, 1912. Pp. 3. 
A selected bibliography with comments; classified geographically. 
Les habitations a bon marché a l' Hotel-de-Ville. Le Monde Econ., 
Apr. 18, 20, 27, 1912. Pp. 12. 
Opposes municipal building of tenements in Paris. 
Der internationale Haushesitzerkongress. Soziale Praxis, May 
16, 1912. Pp. 2. 
Brief abstracts of papers read at the Berlin congress of May 6-8, 
1912, 
Die Wirkungen der kommunalen Bodenpolitik in Frankfurt a. M 
Zeitschr. f. Socialw., May 6, 1912. Pp. 2. 
Extensive land ownership in Frankfurt has not reduced land prices 
or house rents. 


—— Das Wohnelend in Gross Berlin. Soziale Praxis, March 7, 1912 
Pp. 3. 
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Mansion, P. La quotité de vie dune nation comme inde. unique de sa situation 


nomique et morale. Rev. Quest. Sci., Oct., 1911. 
Mancu, L. La théorie statistique et la logique formelle a prop 
duction” de M. Yule. Journ. S Statist., Oct., 1911. 


An able review of Yule’s recent work, including a discussion of the 
bearing of Yule’s “theory of attributes” and Pearson’s “theory of 
contingency” upon some of the theorems of formal jogic. 

Marcu, L. Mouvements du commerce et du crédit, mouvement ouvrier en re 
lation avec le mouvement des pric. Bull. Stat. Gén. de la 


1912. 


France, Jan., 


A useful compilation of statisties of railroad traffic and gross earn 
ings, ocean navigation, foreign commerce, postal receipts, bank loans, 
reserves and clearings, discount rates, wages, labor unions and strikes, 


for the more important countries, with many diagrams. 


Marcu, L. L’influence de laccroisement du stock monétairé 
Journ. Soc. Stat., Mar., 1912 


pris 


In general agreement with the views of M. Guyot, noted above. 
MerrwartH, R. Betrachtungen tiber Methoden und Ergebnisse der deutschen 
Arbeitemarkstatistik. Archiv. f. Sozialw., XX XIII, 3. 1911. 


Menpvetson, M. Die Entwickelungsrichtungen der deutschen Volkswirtschaft 
. . 


nach der neuesten deutschen Statistik, Zeitschr. f. Socialw. March, 1912 
A general statistical resumé. 
Necco, A. I prezzi delle merci in Italia nel 19 Rif. Soc., Dee., 1911 


Extension into 1910 of the author’s index number of Italian prices, 
previously given for 1881-1909. The index is based 


on prices of 
exports and of imports. 


Pearson, K. The opsonic index “Mathematical error and function 


(with nine diagrams). Biometrika, July, 1911 
Pissansevsky, I.. pe. Note sur le coefficient de chameae par sexe ef par dge 
dans divers groupes professionnels. Journ. Soc. Stat., Jan., 1912 
Although there is relatively less unemployment among women work 

than among men, this statement does not hold true for all occupa 
tional groups, and the difference is more significant in some 
than in others. 


ers 


age groups 


criminality in the 
United States. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1911. 
x 


Rosinson, L. N. Two methods of estimating the growth of 


Given the number of prisoners under a sentence of a stated length, 
the number of commitments during the preceding vear can be estimated 
on the assumption that commitments and population have been growing 
in the same ratio; or given also the number of commitments during the 
vear, an inference can be made as to whether commitments are 
ing more rapidly than population. 


Rovtteau, G. La production et les mouvements internationaur des 


increas 


métaur 
précieux au début du vingtiéme siécle. Journ. Soc. Stat., Feb., 1911 


A compilation of statistics, without indication of their sources. 
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NOTES 


Plans have been maturing rapidly for the Fifteenth International 
Congress on Hygiene and Demography, which is to be held in Wash 
ngton, September 23-28, on the invitation of the United States. Many 
countries have chosen only hygienists to represent them at the congress, 
so that not as many foreign demographers will attend as might be 


wished. Still, a number of distinguished foreign statisticians will be 


present. Among those who will participate in the meetings of the 


demographie section are M. Lucien March, Director of the General 
Statistics of France, Dr. Jacques Bertillon, Chief of the Bureau of 
Municipal Statistics, Paris, and M. Arthur Fontaine, Director of La- 
bor, from France. From Germany, Dr. Friedrich Zahn, Director of the 
Bavarian Royal Statistical Office, and Dr. Eugen Wiarzburger. Director 
of the Royal Statistical Office of Saxony, are expected. The Nestor of 
German statistics, Dr. George von Mayr, will be unable to attend, but 
s sending a paper on “The general problems of criminal statistics, es- 
pecially field and method.” The illness of Dr. Arthur Newsholme and 
the pressure of work on the English census of 1911 at the General Reg 
ster Office will probably diminish the number of British demographers 
who will attend. Representatives from Canada and Australia, however, 
are already enrolled on the program. 

Among the main topics for discussion are: The development of vital 
statistics in the United States since 1900 and the outlook for the future, 
the classification of causes of death, the training of demographers here 
and abroad, infant mortality, criminal statistics, statistics of marriage 
and divorce. A joint meeting will be held on the hygiene of occupa 
tions, at which the measurement of the healthfulness of occupations 
will be discussed and the relation of alcohol to diseases and death. 

According to the rules of the congress, English, French or German 
may be used in the papers and discussions, but outlines of all the 
papers, including those presented in foreign languages, and probably in 
some cases the full text of the papers will be ready for distribution 
when the congress opens. The printed proceedings will probably 
occupy several volumes and will epitomize the present position of the 
public health movement in the civilized countries. Any person inter- 
ested in such matters may become a member of the congress and entitled 
to receive a report of its meetings on sending the fee of $5 to Dr. John 
S. Fulton, secretary-general, whose address is Senate Annex. Washing 
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on the ability of the organization to block out a line of work which 
shall combine efficient promotion of the commercial and industrial 
interests of the country through the utilization of governmental and 
public, though non-official, agencies, without involving the organization 
in participation in movements for legislative enactments which unavoid- 
ably take on a partisan political character. 

N. I. Stone. 

Washington, D. C. 

The New York School of Philanthropy, in its announcement for the 
coming year, gives notice that, through the benefit of the full income 
of the endowment provided by Mr. Kennedy, a second year of residence 
work will be added to the program. Dr. Devine has been released from 
his administrative duties as secretary of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society in order that he may give a larger amount of supervision 
to the School of Philanthropy. 


The School for Social Workers, Boston, also announces the addition 
of a second year to its regular curriculum. This school will be trans- 
ferred to new quarters at 18 Somerset St., where it is proposed to 
maintain a special social service library. By gift of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society a collection of 25,000 books and pamphlets, consist- 
ing largely of sets of reports of philanthropic agencies in the United 
States and foreign countries has been received. 

Professor T. N. Carver, of Harvard University, delivered a course of 
lectures on rural economics during the first week in July at the Grad- 
uate Summer School of Agriculture, held at the Michigan Agricultural 
College. This school is run coéperatively by the various state agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations in alternate years. One problem 
which has elicited considerable discussion at these schools has been the 
relation of farm management to general economics. The tendency seems 
to be more and more to demand a fundamental training in economics as 
preparation for teaching the problems of farm management, just as it 
has long been regarded necessary to have a fundamental training in 
chemistry, physics, and biology for the teaching of the technical agri- 
cultural subjects. 


Among the members of the board of arbitration to settle the differ- 
ences between the railroads east of Chicago and their engineers are to 
be noted Dr. Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor, Judge Knapp of 
the Commerce Court, Dr. Albert Shaw, Frederick N. Judson, and 
President Van Hise. 
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Chere was held in Paris, May 30-31 and June 1, a celebration in 
honor of the seventieth birthday oft the Society oft Political Econom) 


of Paris, and of the ninetieth birthday of its first president, M. Fred 


éric Passy. The American Economic Association was represented by 
\ir. Charles W. MeFarlane and Professor William G. L. T LN lor \ 
complete report of this interesting anniversary is to be found in the 
fournal des Economistes tor July. M. P issv was unable to attend on 


rccount of ill health, and on July 12 his death was announced. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Professor Spurgeon Bell has resigned his position at the University 
of Missouri to become the head of the department of commerce and 
administration in the University of Texas. 

Dr. Roy G. Blakey, of Columbia University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics in Cornell University. 

Professor Ernest L. Bogart, of the University of Illinois. has been 
idvaneced to the rank of professor of economics. 

Professor David Taggart Clark, of Williams College, has been 
granted leave of absence and will spend the year in study and research 
work in Germany. 

Professor Katharine Coman, after two vears’ leave of absence, will 
be again in charge of the department of economics at Wellesley Col 
lege, in 1912-1913. 

Dr. T. W. B. Crafer has been promoted to a full professorship in 
sociology in the University of Pittsburgh. 

Professor F. S. Deibler, of Northwestern University, has been pro 
moted to the rank of associate professor. 

The appointment of Professor Garrett Droppers, of Williams Col 
iege, as Orrin Sage professor of political economy has bee n made per 
manent. 

Professor F. R. Fairchild of Yale, who for some years has been 
making a special study of forest taxation in this country and in Europe. 
delivered an address on the subject at the Fifth Annual Forest Con 
ference at Bretton Woods, N. H., July 19, and will read a paper on 

Some Sugestions for a Practical Plan of Forest Taxation it the 
meeting of the National Tax Association in Des Moines, in September. 

Professor H. P. Fairchild, of Yale University, has been engaged 
during part of the summer in a sociological survey of a section of New 
Haven, gathering information relating to the wages and living ¢ xpenses 


of the working men of that city. 
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sity of Wisconsin, has been appointed instructor in economics in the 
{ niversity of Texas to fill the place of Mr. C. B. Austin who will be 
engaged in university extension work for the same institution. 

Mr. O. G. Lloyd, who has for two years been a graduate student in 
igricultural economics in the University of Wisconsin, has received an 
,ppointment as assistant professor of farm management in the Iowa 
State ollege. 

W. B. Millen has been appointed instructor in the department of 
history, polities and economics, in Princeton University. 

Dr. E. T. Miller, of the University of Texas, recently was called 
before the Texas Welfare Commission to discuss the tax system of the 
state. 

Professor-Harry Alvin Millis, of Stanford University, has been 
ippointed head of the department of economics at the University of 
Kansas. 

Mr. E. L. Morgan has been elected to a position in the extension 
service of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, under which his 
duties will be to investigate economic, educational, and social conditions 
in communities which apply for his services; he will attempt, after 
careful study of the situation, to suggest ways of coéperation for rural 
betterment. 

William Fielding Ogburn who for the past year has been an in 
structor in the department of history, politics and economics in 
Princeton University, goes to take charge of the work in economics and 
social science in Reid college, Portland, Oregon. 

Dr. Samuel P. Orth has been appointed acting professor of politics 
in Cornell University for the first semester of 1912-1913, and Dr. W. 
Jett Lauck for the second semester. 

Miss Leona Margaret Powell has been appointed instructor in eco 
nomics at Vassar College. 

Dr. Horace Secrist has resigned his position as chief statistician for 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission to accept an assistant professor 
ship in Northwestern University. 

Mr. James Melbourne Shortliffe has been appointed instructor in 
economics at Dartmouth College. 

Dr. W. S. Stevens, of the Wharton School, University of Pennsy] 
vania, will next year give courses in insurance and business organiza 
tion at the School of Commerce, Columbia University. 

Mr. Frank H. Streightoff has been appointed instructor in eco 


nomies at De Pauw Universitv. 
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Professor H. C. Ta: of Wisconsin, is engaged 
in investigations on ting in agriculture, for the 
Wisconsin Board of Pub! 
Dr. John K. Towles 
account of ill health and 


Illinois, has resigned on 


nter recuperating in Oregon. 
Dr. Francis D. Tys School, University of Penn- 


sylvania, has received a n the New York School of 
Philanthropy. 
Mr. H. F. Waldr id 101 1 Irom 
assistant professor at t versity. 
Dr. W. F. Willough McCormick professor of 


jurisprudence in Princet rom 1890 to 1901 he was 


an instructor to an 


expert in the United S t of Labor. In 1901 he suc 


ceeded Professor Holla rer of Porto Rico where he 
continued until 1907. ‘1 for a time assistant director 
of the United States ' ecently a member of the 
President's Efficiency ‘ 

Governor Woodrow V 1 seem, the first member of 
the Economic Associati i by a national convention for 
the presidency. Gover n a member of the Associa 
tion since 1886. 

Mr. A. N. Young ha i instructor in economics in the 
Presbyterian college in 

W. F. Gephart, F. A O. C. Lockhart, of the Ohio 
State University, have » the rank of professor. 


